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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Rising prices and sit-down strikes have be- 
come outstanding national problems, over- 
shadowing for the moment at least the sensa- 
tional Supreme Court issue. 

The avowed purpose of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration in devaluing the dollar was to 
send prices up near the 1926 level. Last week 
for the first time an Administration official, with 
prices still below the 1926 level but approach- 
ing it, expressed fear that the situation might 
get out of hand. 

Warning was given by Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman Eccles of a dangerous creeping in- 
flation under the influence of armanent pro- 
grams abroad and monopolistic prices and wage 
increases at home. Higher taxes and rapid re- 
tirement of the public debt were recommended 
as control measures. Treasury officials gave 
general support to these recommendations but 
Congressional leaders dissented, continued to 
predict no new taxes this year. The President, 
absent from the capital and vacationing at Warm 
Springs, took no part in the discussion. 


DILEMMA OVER STRIKES 

Administration leaders appeared equally per- 
plexed as to what to do about the numerous sit- 
down strikes throughout the country which 
were becoming an increasing menace to the Gov- 
ernment’s recovery program. 

Using the halls of Congress as a sounding 
board, members of both houses gave warning 
that continued failure to enforce injunctions of 
the courts, as in strikes in General Motors and 
Chrysler plants, would set the country on the 
road to a dictatorship. 

The Administration's position was expressed 
in statements made by Senate Majority Leader 
Robinson and Speaker of the House Bankhead. 
While admitting the unlawfulness of the sit- 
down strike, they held that the hands of the 
Federal Government were tied as long as the 


Supreme Court kept in doubt the power of Con-, 


gress to regulate manufacturing industry, The 
Court's pending decision in the National Labor 
Relations Act for enforcing collective bargain- 
ing rights is crucial on this point. 


PROGRESS OF COURT REFORM BATTLE 

The President, in his recent “fireside chat,” ex- 
pressed doubt that the Supreme Court, as con- 
stituted at present, would permit Congress to 
regulate industry. Hope that the Court might 
be induced to reverse precedents on Congres- 
sional limitations if the President should be 
given authority to appoint additional justices to 
a maximum of fifteen was expressed by wit- 
nesses who appeared last week before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in support of the Presi- 
dent’s plan, Among these witnesses were Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and deans of several law schools. 

Opponents of the President’s plan will have 
their first chance this week to air their views 
before the committee, according to an announce- 
ment of Chairman Ashurst. One member of 
the Supreme Court, Justice McReynolds, 
speaking informally at a fraternity meeting last 
week, deprecated “wilful opportunism” and the 
“poor sportsmanship” of losers in cases decided 
by the Court. 


INSULATING AGAINST WAR 

Principal action by Congress last week was 
passage by the House of the so-called neutrality 
bill in a form that gives the President a large 
measure of latitude in applying a cash-and- 
carry policy for trade with belligerents. This 
clause was limited by an amendment to a two- 
year experimental period. The Senate already 
has passed a more mandatory bill, and must ac- 
cept the amendment if the House version is to 
go to the White House. 

Yet neither this neutrality bill nor any other 
measure affords a guarantee of peace for Ameri- 
ca, declared Secretary of State Hull, as long as 
present rearming programs abroad proceed. His 
warning was given before a House committee 
considering an appropriation bill. The House 
already has approved expenditure of half a bil- 
lion dollars for the Navy next year and the 
bill was reported favorably to the Senate last 
week, 

Railroad and labor management, negotiating 
at the behest of the President, reached an 
agreement for a system of rail pensions, which 
would operate under a law to be asked of Con- 
gress. The roads agreed not to contest the law 
in the courts, but disagreement between the 
Treasury and the Railroad Retirement Board 
over aspects of the plan threatened to delay Con- 
gressional action. 

Meanwhile, resting at Warm Springs, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt quietly watched the passing 
show of events in the country and in Wash- 
ington, 
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More Dollars Rolling Out of. Treasury 
Each Month As Federal Expenses Grow 


BIGGER and bigger monthly total of dol- 
lars is rolling out of the Treasury. 

In each of the past four years the average 
monthly cost of operating the Federal Govern- 
ment has increased. The rate of increase has 
been most rapid during the present fiscal year. 

A rise in business activity and in employment 
thus has been accompanied by a steady rise in 
Government expenditures. 

Just what that rise amounts to can be seen 
with a glance at the pictogram at the top of 
this page. There is disclosed a figure for each 
of the four fiscal years, representing the aver- 
age monthly expenditures. 


ANOTHER SPURT THIS YEAR 

During the first year—based on the period 
between July 1, 1933, and March 31, 1934—the 
outgo averaged $532,850,730. It rose the next 
year to $545,451,295. In the third year the in- 
crease was to $552,040,444. Then this year 
there has been a spurt to $593,310,593. 

Dollars in that number have rolled out, ex- 
clusive of those that have gone to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus and exclusive of those which 
went theoretically to retire a public debt that 
actually was increasing. 

On the basis of this monthly average, the 
cost of running the Federal Government in a 
year of nearly normal business activity is more 
than seven billion dollars. Before 1929 the 
comparable cost was about three and one-half 
billions. 

Several other facts attract attention in a 
study of Federal Government expenditures over 
the past four years. 

For example: 

Back in the 1934 fiscal year, the first full 
year in which Mr. Roosevelt was President, the 
biggest payments were through the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. Those pay- 
ments actually were loans. An important part 
of the outgo of that period has been flowing 
back to the Treasury during the past two years. 

The rising expenditures of the 1936 and 1937 
fiscal years include a very small proportion of 
loans. Money once paid out is gone, never to 
return unless through taxes. 


RELIEF, THE BIG ITEM 

Today the big item of expense is for relief 
work in various forms, 

The costs of relief are found to have fluctu- 
ated widely during the past four years. At 
first the Federal Government made relatively 
small grants to States up to October, 1933. 


| Then, overnight, came the Civil Works Admin- 
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istration, and the record that agency set for 
spending during its short life has not been 
equalled before or since. Jobs at “prevailing 
wages” were given to 4,000,000 persons. 

After that there was a return to direct re- 
lief, and costs fell briefly only to rise again 
with creation of WPA. Since then costs have 
been running at about $150,000,000 a month, 
augmented by $70,000,000 a month of other 
publie works and $30,000,000 for CCC camps. 

Relief and public works are found now to be 
accounting for more than $250,000,000 of a 
monthly Federal Government expenditure of 
about $593,000,000. 

Other facts stand out. 

In the first of the four fiscal years being 
studied, spending to operate the regular Fed- 
eral Government establishment—the ordinary 
departments, the Army and Navy, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and other permanent ac- 
tivities, amounted to about $150,000,000 a 
month. 

By the 1937 fiscal year, departments and 
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agencies classified as permanent were costing 
more than $300,000,000 a month. 

Does that mean a huge increase in ordinary 
operating expenses? 

Rather, the official figures reveal, it results 
from the fact that many activities classified 
as “emergency” in previous years now are in 
the permanent classification. Thus: The CCC 
camps now are listed as part of the regular 
Government establishment. The same is true 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. Social 
Security Administration is a big new item. 


A SHIFT IN BOOKKEEPING 

There is the further fact that the Army and 
the Navy are costing taxpayers an increasing 
amount of money. They took about $36,000,000 
a month in the first year of the present ad- 
ministration. Their present cost is running 
near $70,000,000 each month. 

Also, during the first year subsidies paid to 
farmers averaged under $20,000,000 a month. 
They more than doubled in the second year 
and continued at a level above $40,000,000 a 
month in the third year. This year the sub- 
sidies fell back under the 1934 level, owing to 
slowness in making payments to farmers. 

But plans now taking shape within the Ad- 
ministration involved a probable sharp set-up 
in the costs to the Government of various aids 
to agriculture. There also will be sharp increase 
in payments under the Social Security Act. 


‘REGULAR’ COSTS TO GROW 

The result is this: 

Operating expenses of the part of the Gov- 
ernment establishment now accepted as per- 
manent will—in the official view—continue to 
grow. 

If cuts are to be made they will need to be 
reflected in the part of the Government estab- 
lishment still labeled “recovery and _ relief”. 
Plans at the start of the present year did call 
for reductions of outgo in this category. 

But the threat of reductions in WPA ex- 
penditures and in public works loans and grants 
led to pressure from the States and from mem- 
bers of Congress that resulted in delay in put- 
ting intended reductions into effect. 

Outgo, on the basis of official figures, def- 
initely is pointing upward at this stage of re- 
covery. 

As long as this trend continues any balance 
in the Federal budget will be attained through 
larger tax collections rather than through 
smaller disbursements, 
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A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


abana government planners see little 
‘% cause for immediate excitement over boom 
possibilities the President may be expected to 
give more and more attention to control meas- 
ures, 

Mr. Roosevelt is known to have definitely in 
mind the following measures to enable the Gov- 
ernment to prevent interference with its man- 
aged recovery program: 

Some attempt to control /abor’s impulsive or- 
Planners are selling President 
on the idea that anything that now slows pro- 
Sit-down strikes are in 


ganization. 


duction is dangerous. 
that category. 


MORE TAXES VS. INFLATION 

More taxes to be asked late in present session 
of Congress if, inflation threat continues and if 
Congress exceeds budget estimates in appro- 
priations. President inclined to listen to 
Eccles and Morgenthau rather than to Con- 
gress leaders who are saying “no new taxes.” A 
special tax on excess profits as a boom control 


is 


measure is under study. 

Continued cheap money. The John Maynard 
Keynes’ theory which governs official attitude is 
that interest rates should be kept low so long as 
unemployment remains. Idea is to attract bor- 
rowing and spending. 

Inflation threat and epidemic of sit-down 
strikes are likely to intensify Administration’s 
fight for reform of the judiciary. Argument 
will be made that government needs more power 
to meet the situation than present Supreme 
Court maojrity approves, 


LABOR AND CONTRACTS 

Bandwagon movement for labor organization 
has caught John L. Lewis unprepared and has 
shown he is unable to maintain discipline among 
his followers, Result is that much Presidential 
thought is being devoted to finding means for 
penalizing labor organizations which fail to live 
up to contracts, 

Constitutional difficulties stand in the way of 
plans advanced, But spread of sit-down strikes 
has officials determined to do something, 

Procedure that is getting most official atten« 
tion is Canada’s Industrial Disputes Investga- 
tion Act which prohibits under penalty both 
strikes and lockouts until a governmental board 
has made an investigation. Penalties are as- 
sessable against individual strikers. Etiectivee 
ness would require that Congressional power 
over manufacturing be established either by a 


[Continued on Page 3.] 
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PENSION NUMBER 25,000,000 
Margaret M. Land, key punch operator, presents to 
Elwood J. Way, Chief of the Records Division, the 
25th million employees’ old age pension master card 
record punched at the Social Security Board head- 

quarters in Baltimore. 
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Court Reform Hearing: 
Views of Professors 


Justice McReynolds’ surprise obiter 
dictum. Parade of the scholars. 


Whose Constitution? 


LL last week was field day for advocates of the 
President’s plan to reform the Supreme Court 
and thus win from an enlarged tribunal an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution more in keeping 
with the purposes of the Administration. 

Before the Senate Judiciary Committee came a 
procession of law school deans and professors of 
Constitutional law, whose testimony was designed 
to bolster the proposition that the Court is not the 
sole custodian of the Constitution. 

Before the week’s hearings opened, the unex- 
pected occurred. Justice McReynolds, who has voted 
“invalid” on nearly every case affecting New Deal 
laws, was quoted, after a talk at a fraternity ban- 
quet, as criticizing the poor sportsmanship of those 
who lest their cases before the high tribunal. 
Present. efforts to find a way around these decisions 
were branded as “wilful opportunism.” 

The remarks were not intended for publication. 
On the contrary, justices let it be known that they 
did not wish to appear before the Senate commit- 
tee. (See Page 17 for resume of remarks.) 


LABQR‘S SUPPORT PLEDGED 


When sessions of the Senate committee were re- 
sumed, William Green, President of the A. F. of L., 
cast into the scales for court reform what he 
declared was the almost unanimous approval of 
organized labor. 

Elderly justices, said Mr. Green, tend to lose the 
common touch. If new blood is brought into the 
Court, responsive to the economic and social needs 
of today, labor will take its chance with the Court’s 
interpretation of the Constitution. 

Then, with a colored chart, 49-year-old Justin 
Miller, former law school dean at Duke and South- 
ern California universities, came before the com- 
mittee to show how the number of Congressional 
laws invalidated rose with the average age of the 


justices. In his opinion, there was a definite rela- 
tion between age and the Court's conflict with 
Congress. 


Dr. Edward S. Corwin, Princeton’s professor of 
Constitutional law, supported by cases his view that 
the Supreme Court has recently deviated from its 
obligation to interpret the Constitution broadly so 
as to meet the requirements of the present day 
and of the future. 

Next link in the argumentative relay was supplied 
by Prof. Leon Green, also in his 40’s though already 
eight years the law school dean of Northwestern 
University. It is the duty of Congress and the 
President, he said, to exercise their Constitutional 
power over the Court when they believe the Court’s 
course is not in keeping with the Constitution. 


A CHANGE OF VIEWPOINT 

Sharp was the fire of cross-questioning of Pro- 
fessors Corwin and Green by opponents of the Pres- 
ident’s plan. Senator Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, 
confronted Professor Corwin with quotations from 
a radio speech the professor had made in February, 
1936, in which he said that to “pack” the court with 
new members would be “objectionable”’—that “the 
Court is already large enough.” Senator Connally 
(Dem.), of Texas, elicited from Professor Green an 
admission that his friends were pushing him as a 
candidate for a Federal judgeship. But, parried 
Senator Ashurst, the committee chairman, many 
Senators have similar aspirations. 

By the next witness, Dean Thomas F. Konop of 
Notre Dame Law School, the Court’s use of judicial 
review was challenged as a “usurped” power. 


BIAS IS CHARGED 

“Under the influence of personal, professional 
and partisan motives, of which they are uncon- 
scious,” said Dr. Charles G. Haines, University of 
California political scientist, “the justices have 
frequently interpolated meanings into the Consti- 
tution which is not in the language of the docu- 
ment and is often not intended to be conveyed.” 

“Constitutional amendments interpreted under 
the present ruling concepts of the Court would not 
be effective.” So declared Dr. William D. Lewis, di- 
rector of the American Law Institute and former 
dean of the University of Pennsylvania’s Law 
School. “An amended viewpoint of the court’, he 
added, “would at once save the Court and add to 
its prestige.” 

Thus from the committee’s chamber, which had 
become a stage on which the nation’s eyes were 
fastened, proponents of the court plan sought to 
impress on Senators and citizens the wisdom of its 
enactment. Opponents announced their first wit- 
nesses, Senator Wheeler and Raymond Moley. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
THE WEEK'S NEWS AND ITS MEANING 
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THUNDEROUS roar, a series of rending 

crashes, and then the screams and moans of 
scores of children pinned beneath tons of steel 
and concrete. Mothers holding a parent-teach- 
ers’ meeting in a near by building rushed to win- 
dows and saw the New London, Tex., school a 
mass of torn and twisted wreckage. Beneath it 
were buried 600 pupils and teachers. 

A mysterious blast of terrific force had lifted 
the roof, blown out the walls, caused collapse of 
the building like a house of cards. 

To the little town, without hospital facilities 
of its own, went quick aid from neighboring 
communities. A church became a temporary 
hospital. Delivery trucks were pressed into 
service as ambulances. An American Legion 
hall was converted into a morgue. 

From near by oil fields came workers with 
derricks and wrecking apparatus to hoist and 
delve into the mass of wreckage in hope of 
bringing a few victims out alive. Frantic par- 
ents and awe-stricken sightseers watched as the 
wrecking work went on all night in the eerie 
light of gas torches. 

Mystified by cause of the worst school dis- 
aster in the nation’s history, authorities thought 
it possibly resulted from an explosion of gas 
in basement and walls of the building, which 
was heated by natural gas. 

Gov. James V. Allred declared martial law in 
the town and dispatched National Guardsmen 
to aid in police and rescue work. President 
Roosevelt extended the nation’s sympathy and 
pledged assistance of the Government and the 
Red Cross. 


NEW “SIT-DOWN” On labor’s troubled 
STRIKES HARASS National Labor Relations 
LABOR FRONT Board sharply repri- 
manded the Remington Rand Company for hav- 
ing violated the National Labor Relations Act, 
and ordered it .o reinstate 4,000 striking em- 
ployes. In a later agreement, reached under 
Department of Labor auspices, the Company 
promised to rehire 1,200 but without discharg- 
ing present employes. In the Senate was 
heard criticism of failure of officials to adopt a 
more vigorous policy in case of the Chrysler 
“sit-down” strike in Detroit, where strikers 
have defied a court eviction order, kept com- 
pany executives locked out of their offices, even 
interfered with delivery of U. S. mail. 

In New York, there were police evictions and 
arrests of striking hospital and store employes. 
In Chicago police battled strikers in a taxi war, 
in which numerous cabs were overturned in the 
streets. 

One Michigan “sit-down” strike was settled 


+ by a Shiwasse County farmer without appeal- 





battlefront last week, the 





ing to Gov. Frank Murphy. The farmer turned 
loose a bull and quickly ended the “sit-down” 
of a striking farm hand. 


In the East, the child 
labor amendment con- 


TO CHILD LABOR " 

tinued last week to en- 
AMENDMENT counter obstructions. 
Following New York's rejection, an adverse 
vote by the Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives killed its immediate hopes in the Nutmeg 
State. This is the third time since 1925 that 
the Connecticut House has thus voted on the 
amendment. In the legislature of neighboring 
Massachusetts the amendment also is encoun- 
tering obstacles. 

Reluctantly the State Department was again 
in an apologetic frame of mind regarding the 
derogatory estimates New York’s Mayor La- 
Guardia voices concerning Germany's Chancel- 
lor Adolph Hitler. Again the mayor made an 
uncomplimentary speech about der Fuehrer. 
Again the German embassy at Washington pro- 
tested. Again the State Department gave as- 
surances of its regret. Secretary Hull added the 
hope that those participating in the controversy 
would turn their attention to other subjects 
that they might discuss “more temperately.” 

While the House of Representatives passed a 
neutrality bill, giving the President discretion- 
ary power in the matter of applying embargoes 
on wartime shipments, the State Department 
received requests from Spain to clap an embargo 
on trade to Italy. Senor Enrique de la Casa, 
the Spanish envoy, based his request on allega- 
tions that an Italian army corps was fighting 
in the Spanish Fascist forces and that Italy in 
Spain “is adopting the same tactics she pursued 
in Ethiopia.” 


MORE OBSTACLES 


A widely read obit- 
DEATH RECALLS uary item sent American 
memories last week rac- 
SPANISH WAR ing back to the exciting 
days of our war with Spain, when young Lieut. 
Richmond Pearson Hobson performed the dar- 
ing feat of sinking the “Merrimac” across the 
mouth of Santiago harbor in Cuba. 

While taps sounded at the grave of Admiral 
Hobson in Arlington National Cemetery, one 
of the promises made in the Spanish-American 
war — freedom for the Philippines — moved 
nearer fulfilment, after nearly 40 years. Con- 
gress has passed a bill under which the Fili- 
pinos will have full independence by 1946. But 
President Maneul Quezon is in Washington 
urging that the date be pushed ahead to next 
year. Intimations from the State Department 
were that such a possibility might be con- 
sidered. 

As the gray-haired wife of Tom Mooney, 
who has spent 20 years in prison for the 1916 
San Francisco preparedness parade bombing 


ADMIRAL HOBSON’S 
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watched the proceedings from the gallery, the 
California Senate last week defeated an effort 
to grant him a legislative pardon. The bill pre- 
viously had been favorably acted upon by the 
other legislative chamber. 

While another celebrated prospective pris- 
oner, Dr. Francis E. Townsend, awaited out- 
come of appeal from his prison sentence and 
fine in the District of Columbia and letters 
from protesting Townsendites poured in on 
desks of Chairman C. Jasper Bell (Dem.), of 
Missouri, and other members of the Congress 
investigating committee that had cited Dr. 
Townsend for contempt, one committee mem- 
ber, Rep. C. E. Hoffman (Rep.), of Michigan, 
offered a Congress resolution asking the dis- 
trict attorney to seek to have the sentence 
suspended in Dr. Townsend’s case. 

In nearby Maryland, the sheriff at Cumber- 
land was casting about for a suitable whip to 
carry out an unusual sentence prescribing that 
10 lashes be laid across the back of a 45-year-old 
WPA worker convicted of beating his sick 
wife. It was the first flogging sentence in that 
region in 21 years. 
A ST. PATRICK’S St. Patrick's day dawn- 
DAY PROBLEM ed on Capitol Hill in 

Washington with Rep. 
IN THE CAPITAL A. N. Phillips (Dem.), of 
Connecticut boldly preparing to face a national 
peril such as St. Patrick eliminated in Ireland. 
Suppose, supposes Mr, Phillips, the tropical 
snakes that are imported for exhibition in 
United States zoos were to be accidentally lib- 
erated by earthquakes or other disasters. 

“Certainly in time of great and unexpected 
disaster,” said he, “nobody is going to take the 
trouble to go to the zoo and kill the snakes 
there.” Congressman Phillips is giving the 
subject of a remedy for this situation the bene- 
fit of his best cogitation, but he has not evolved 
a specific panacea yet, nor has he suggested that 
the Supreme Court may be responsible for im- 
minence of this peril. , 

In the House of Representatives, Speaker 
Bankhead discarded temporarily his gavel to 
wield a formidable Irish blackthorn shillelagh, 
loaned him for the day by Rep. John O'Connor 
(Dem.), of New York. 

New York City’s St. Patrick day celebration, 
featured by a big parade, also witnessed the 
spectacle of two belligerent foemen in the last 
political campaign, Postmaster General James 
A. Farley and former Gov. Albert E. Smith, 
sitting down together at the same banquet board 
and speaking on the same program. 

Meanwhile, in wake of Democratic Victory 
Dinners, Republicans contemplated with mixed 
emotions the issuance of a new Government 
bulletin at Washington. It gives instructions 
on how to stew, fry and roast young rooks. 
Even with aid of Mr. Roosevelt's recipe pro- 
pounders, G. O. P. leaders doubted whether the 


| New Deal could make them eat crow and like it. 
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A strong left-wing group of the 


+ come so keen within the Admin- + 


nedy, although given a two-year 


* heads, lopped that much off the 








New Deal quietly is urging a vast 
program of public works — flood 
control, reforestation and so forth 
—which would be carried on by 
millions of workers who would be 
moved to the projects from indus- 
trial cities where they now are 
concentrated in idleness. It is the 
most radical program yet sug- 


gested. 
+ €& @ 


A strong movement is developing 
on Capitol Hill to force down 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
interest rates on mortgages. The 
theory of the Congressional crit- 
ics is that the HOLC should not 
get a substantial profit on loans 
made to distressed home owners. 


x**« * 


The word has been passed in cer- 
tain Administration circles to soft 
pedal talk of plans for an inter- 
national conference on disarma- 
ment to be called by the President. 


xk * 


Competition for some of the dip- 
lomatic posts now open has be- 





istration that the appointments 
purposely have been delayed in 
order to seek a solution which 
will give satisfactory promotions 
to all the officials concerned. 


x * * 


Mrs. Roosevelt \s getting credit 
for keeping alive the tenant aid 
plan, which one day may cost bil- 
lions, when many high New Deal- 
ers would like to forget it as it is 
outlined at present. 

xk 


No appointment is planned, in- 
siders say, to fill the vacancy on 
the board of directors of the Re- 
construction. Finance Corpora- 
tion created by the resignation of 
Charles T. Fisher, Jr. Reason: 
The RFC is becoming a Jiquidat- 
ing agency and has little need for 
a full board of directors. 
xk 


The story is going the rounds that 
several of the President’s recent 
appointments to the Maritime 
Commission are temporary in na- 
ture. Chairman Joseph P. Ken- 





term, is planning to stay only un- 
til the organization job is com- 
pleted. 

x ke * 


Governor Eccles and other mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board 
are working on a plan for Presi- 
dential consideration which would 
involve use of Federal power to 
keep key industrial prices from 
advancing too rapidly. They are 
having difficulty in working out 
methods which do not involve 
general deflation. 


x * * 


Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC, 
has issued private instructions to 
his subordinates to follow a rea- 
sonably Jenient policy in making 
“character” loans to needy flood 
sufferers. 

x *k 


Senator Carter Glass, slighted by 
the Social Security Board, re- 
marked that the slight would cost 
the Board a million dollars — 
which it did when the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, which he 





Social Security Board's appro- 
priation, 
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Although nothing was said pub- 
licly. Labor Department officials 
were critical of some parts of Gov- 
ernor Eccles’ statement last week 
on the grounds that it encourages 
low wage policies. 

+» 


It is reported that when James M. 
Landis leaves the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the vacan- 
cy will be filled by promoting a 
member of the SEC staff rather 
than bringing in an outsider. 


x * * 


Second thought in the Treasury 
is said unofficially to be that its 
objections to the basis of the 
newly negotiated rail pension 
plans will be withdrawn but with 
reservation that, after the plan is 
given legislative form, amend- 
ments may be asked, if and when 
the supporting taxes prove inade- 
quate. 




















—Wide World 


STRIKE DEFY 
Some of the 20,000 union sympathizers parading 
around a Chrysler Motor plant in Detroit during their 
demonstration against the injunction granted the 
corporation calling for the evacuation of its plants 
by the sit-down strikers, 
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Strikes Intensify 
The “Quiet Crisis” 


Latest auto strike. Court injunction 
ignored. Questioned powers of 
labor board. 





HE “quiet crisis,” of which President Roosevelt 

recently spoke, is daily becoming louder. It 
Speaks loudest from the plants of the Chrysler 
Motor Corporation in Detroit. 

There sit 6,000 workers in possession of $50,000,- 
000 worth of company property. The voice of the 
law spoke impotently to them as the local sheriff 
read a court injunction commanding them to re- 
turn to the company its property. 

Within the plants, the workers’ “military police” 
enforced discipline; the workers’ fire brigade ex- 
tinguished an incipient blaze; the workers’ defense 
committee supervised the barricading of entrances, 
converting the factories into veritable fortresses. 

Outside other thousands of strikers surrounded 
the plants in moving picket lines two miles long. 
Strikers’ “police” at times took over the direction 
of traffic. There was no violence, but the strikers 
held the plants. 


THE OPPOSING VIEWPOINT 

Elsewhere in the city company executives and of- 
ficers of the United Automobile Workers discussed 
with outward amity the point of disagreement 
which was responsible for this, the largest sit- 
down strike yet seen in the United States. 

Said the union: . 

“Our members comprise 90 per cent of your em- 
ployes. Bargain with us as the exclusive agency 
for all workers, as required under the National La- 
bor Relations Act, and the dispute will be over.” 

Replied the company: 

“All workers will be protected in their right to 
bargain individually or in minority groups. Union 
coercion will not be tolerated.” 

In still another office building in Detroit, Gov- 
ernor Murphy of Michigan had assembled 23 
spokesmen for industry, labor, law enforcement 
agencies, the church and education. He sought ad- 
vice on some method of avoiding such bitter and 
dangerous labor disputes as that paralyzing the 
Chrysler plant and interrupting industrial proces- 
ses at some two score other points in the city. 

No State agency now existing was seen as compe- 
tent to bring about such a result. 

“If,” said he, “such interruptions cannot be 
avoided by democratic rule, the people will accept 
another kind of rule in preference to disorder and 
chaos.” 

Auto union members had been invited to sit as 
members of the committee. They declined, stat- 
ing that the committee could do nothing to end the 
fundamental evils which are responsible for the 
workers’ spontaneous reaction to those evils. 


WARNING FROM CONGRESS 


Meanwhile in Washington, on the floor of Con- 
gress, several Senators warned that sit-down 
Strikes challenge the sovereignty of the United 
States and lead down the road where lurk dictator- 
ships. (Transcript of debate is printed on page 6.) 

Majority leader, Senator Robinson of Arkansas, 
agreed that such strikes are manifestly unlawful, 
but added: “It is exceedingly difficult for the 
Government to act on the problem until the Su- 
preme Court has passed on the National Labor 
Relations Act.” 

From within Administration circles spoke Ed- 
ward F. McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor: 

“The Government has no labor policy. The de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court make the formulation 
of an effective one almost impossible.” 


AWAITING HIGH COURT DECISION 

In their marble chambers the justices of the Su- 
preme Court were preparing their crucial verdict 
on the authority of Congress to govern labor rela- 
tions in manufacturing industry. The immediate 
bearing on the automobile dispute is this: 

If the Labor Board, as the agency of Congress has 
not the power to order the Chrysler Corporation, 
for example, to bargain with the majority spokes- 
men speaking for all employes, Federal law steps 
in and settles the strike by enforcing what the 
union is now demanding. 

If the Labor Board has no such power, the situa- 
tion is unchanged. Civil authorities and sit-down 
strikers face each other across the barricades. 

But in the Senate Judiciary Committee Congress 
leaders were taking counsel on a bill which would 
permit the naming of additional justices, justices 
who would presumably hold that the Constitution 
confers on Congress whatever power it requires for 
meeting national problems. 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 


new construction of the consti- 
stitution or by constitutional 
amendment. 

Government planners are count- 
ing heavily on housing expansion 
to carry the country through to 
much fuller recovery. Higher 
costs of materials and building 
trade labor could upset those 
plans. 


Vote in Congress on judiciary 
reorganization is still many 
weeks away. Administration 
forces now claim 54 votes for the 
President’s plan in the Senate, or 
five more than needed. Govern- 
ment reorganization plan is to be 
pushed in the House while Sen- 
ate is struggling with Court plan. 

Any changes in tax laws will 
come late in the session. Some 
amendments are likely to the tax 


on undistributed corporation 
earnings, to remove injustices, 
but no important relaxation. 


Highly unlikely that tax on capi- 
tal gains will be importantly 
modified. Few shifts in sight 
for nuisance taxes. 


Fate of Jabor and farm legis- 
lation will await Congress deci- 
sion on Supreme Court reorgani- 
zation and Supreme Court deci- 
sion on Wagner Labor Relations 
Act. Administration strategy 
calls for piling up legislation in 
Senate back of court bill. 
Opposition in Congress to 
Wagner housing bill is likely to 
be based on contention that it 
does not provide adequate provi- 
sion to prevent government com- 
petition with private business. 


Social Security Act may be 
amended to postpone scheduled 
payroll tax increases and to pro- 
vide larger old-age pensions. 


Insistence of House on a more 
liberal neutrality act than mea- 
sure passed by Senate leaves final 
form of legislation doubtful. Ad- 
ministration is pressing for en- 
actment of House bill. 


Amendment of railroad retire- 
ment act to conform with plan 
agreed to by railroad executives 
and union leaders may be delayed 
by problem of administrative 
costs. Treasury experts contend 
proposed plan would not provide 
sufficient revenue. 


Legislation giving the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission con- 
trol over railroad holding com- 
panies is possible at this session 
in light of determined tone of the 
Wheeler committee report on its 
activities to date. More likely 
however, is some sort of amend- 
ment to present ICC act at next 
session. 


Indications are that present 


| like these: 
| about prices? 
| the present variety of prosperity? 
| Why all the shouting? 


| experiences of 
| Thus: 
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Higher rents, clothing, food. 
More pay for 3 million, but 
not for 25 million. Brake on 
business expansion. 





ANGER signals are beginning to 

flash all over the place in Wash- 
ington. They are seen at the White 
House, at the Federal Reserve Board, 
at the offices of the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Commerce, in the 
halls of Congress. 

Yet, only a few weeks ago “all 
clear” signs were everywhere. The 
air was full of prosperity talk. 
Workers were getting raises. Farm- 
ers were getting more money for 
their commodities. Talk was of a 
balanced Federal Government bud- 
get. Of course there were strikes, 
but business on the whole was little 
affected. 

Then something happened. Mar- 
riner Eccles, chairman of the Re- 
serve Board, became a little excited. 
He sensed inflation in the air and 
hurried to the White House. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt then talked of an ap- 
proaching “crisis” and the approach 
of problems similar to those that led 
to 1929. 

The danger now seemed to be pros- 
perity, where it had been depres- 
sion. Instead of the long-expressed 
worry over low prices, the President 
and Mr. Eccles suddenly became 
worried over high prices. High 
wages and short hours of work— 
the goal of NRA—overnight went 
under suspicion. 

It’s all very mysterious and baf- 
fling until some under-the-surface 
research is undertaken. The quest— 
engaging attention oi the highest of- 
ficials—is for answers to questions 
Why the sudden worry 
What’s wrong with 


Answers are sought in the daily 
individual citizens. 


THE RISING WAGE 

John Jones is a worker in the steel 
mills. He never before has made so 
much money. His mill is working at 
capacity with a big back-log of 
orders on hand. Wages have just 
been raised from $4.20 to a minimum 
of $5 for an eight-hour day. There 
is a deduction of about 25 cents a 
week for old-age insurance pay- 
ments and John Lewis’ union takes 
$1 a month. 

Also, rents have been going up a 
bit. The report is that work clothes 
soon will cost more and food isn’t 
so cheap as it was. But when the 
end of the month rolls around the 
increased number of dollars in the 
pay envelope will have bought more 
than the fewer dollars bought be- 
fore the last wage increase. 

John Jones is one of three or four 
million American workmen who 
have had their wages raised in re- 


| cent months. 


He feels pretty good over what has 
happened. If the world wants to buy 
American steel or automobiles or 
other products and if his company 
can get more money for its products, 
that is all right with him. He has 
his raise; why shouldn’t his com- 


| pany get its cut through a higher 


price? 


THE STATIC WAGE 
But Bill Smith is having 


a dif- 


session of Congress will be pro- 
longed but recent talk of Novem- 
ber adjournment should not be 
taken seriously. Such gloomy 
predictions by leaders is an old 
device for prodding members 


to speed up legislation business. 
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| had taken a jump. The house that 


| Eccles found, advancing their prices 


ment intends this time to enter the 





Uneven Advances in Prices and Wages 


Bring Fear of Industrial Relapse 








ferent experience. 
twenty-five or thirty million Ameri- 
can workers who now have a job but 
who haven’t yet shared in the wage 
advances that are being passed 
around. The dollars in his Saturday 
pay envelope have had to be | 
stretched during the past few years 
just to cover rent and food and 
clothes. 

Now rent is more expensive, 
clothes are more expensive and food 
is more expensive. His dollars and 
the dollars of the millions on relief 
rolis do not go so far and there must 
be a tightening of the belt, just ata 
time when other workmen seem to 
be getting more. The payroll tax, 
although only a few cents a week, 
pinches. Altogether it means that 
Mrs Smith will have to go without 
a new dress and little Johnny will 
need to make his shoes hold out 
through another season. 

Then there is the case of John 
Jones’ boss. 


IRREGULAR PRICE RANGE 

The boss had been saving some 
money. His job seemed safe. The 
landlord had just said that there 
would be a rent increase in the next 
few months. This looked like a good 
time to build that house he had been 
thinking about ever since his wed- 
ding. A friend had told him that 
he had been able a year or two ago 
to build his home for $5,000. | 

Everything looked all right until 
the boss started to go ahead. Then 
he found that brick had gone up 
about 25 per cent, the steel his com- 
pany made was sharply higher, lum- 
ber had skyrocketed, plumbing fix- 
tures were sharply higher. Wages 


could have been built for $5,000 now 
would cost $6,000 and that seemed 
out of reach. 

But it doesn’t stop there. 

A great railroad may have decided 
to buy new locomotives, new coaches 
and new rails. It was prepared to 
try to catch up some of the lag that 
occurred during the depression years 
when income would not carry the 
added cost of new equipment. Then 
when John Jones got his wage in- 
crease, the steel company kited the 
price of steel rails and of other steel 
products, putting the full building 
program out of the reach of a com- 
pany that was not in a position to 
advance its own prices. 

The point that is impressing itself 
upon President Roosevelt and his ad- 
visers tends to become clearer. 

They now are seeing that some 
wages and some prices are rising, 
while other wages and other prices 
are not able to rise for one reason 
or another. Organized workers de- 
mand and get more money for them- 
selves, frequently laying the basis 
for a higher standara of living. But 
those on relief and the great mass of 
workers who are unorganized get 
little or no increase. They become a 
drag. 


REAL PURCHASING POWER LOSS 

Yet the companies granting in- 
creases in wages tend immediately 
to push up prices—sometimes, Mr. 


far enough to yield them two or 
three times the income required to 
provide the wage increases. The re- 
sult can be an actual net loss in real 
purchasing power for the country 
as a whole. 

In other words, a few million 
workers and a few companies take 
advantage of an upturn to get what 
they can while the getting is good. 
But their gains, unless shared, can 
be at the expense of other parts of 
the population. 

Right there is where the Govern- 


picture to make a venture into boom 
control. Its methods and objectives 
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He is one of the | 


are outlined by Chairman Eccles of 
the Federal Reserve Board—the man 
who has guided the spending-for- 
recovery policy of the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration. 

The policy called for heavy spend- 
ing of borrowed money as a means 
of reversing the trend of deflation 
that had set in at the end of 1929. 
In applying the Eccles policy—pat- 
terned on the theories of John May- 
nard Keynes, the British economist 
—the Federal Government has 
poured about twelve billions of dol- 
lars into the pockets of the unem- 
ployed and of farmers. This spend- 
ing is credited by the President with 
stimulating the prosperity that is 


+ 


reflecting itself in sharp price in- | 


creases and some wage increases. 


get out of hand. 


MR. ECCLES’ RECOMMENDATION 

What to do? Mr. Eccles is offer- 
ing his prescription for handling 
this second phase in the applica- 
tion of the theories he espouses. 
Since his recommendations carry 
heavy influence not only in 
Federal Reserve Board but in the 
White House, the proposals and ex- 
planations he now makes are of 
unusual importance as guides to 
government policy. 

First of all, the Reserve Board 
chairman insists that so long as 
there are unemployed workers, it 
is basically essential that interest 
rates be kept low in order to en- 
courage borrowing and spending. A 
rise in interest rates, he argues, 
would tend to freeze employment 
and production. 

The present price rise, in his 


| opinion, is the result of “foreign 


armament demands, strikes and 
monopolistic practices by certain 
groups, both in industry and organ- 
ized labor. These conditions have in 
turn led to speculative security and 
commodity buying, which serves to 
accelerate the price advances.” 

In other words, when John Lewis 
moves into steel to make wage de- 
mands and when steel companies 
arbitrarily mark up prices to cover 
the cost of the increased pay for 


the | 


DANGER SIGNS IN THE PATH OF RECOVERY | 








John Jones and his associates, there 
is a cause of trouble. 

“The way to control unjustifiable 
price advances,” Mr. Eccles insists, 
“is by increasing production. This 
can be done so long as there is idle 
labor willing to work, so long as 
there are unused natural resources 
and an abundance of money at 1ea- 
sonable rates. All three of these 
conditions are present at this time.” 

But there Bill Smith and his mil- 
lions of associates among the un- 


organized workers of the country | 


enter the picture. If production is 
to be increased enough to take up 
the millions of unemployed, the 
people Bill represents must be able 
to buy those products. Yet if prices 
go up faster than their wages—as 
some government officials think 
now to be occurring—trouble may lie 
ahead as it did during the NRA 
boom of 1933. 
Or, in the words of Mr. Eccles: 


But now that business has been | MORE REAL WEALTH NEEDED 


| stirred up, the recovery threatens to 


“The country needs the full and 
coordinated utilization of the three 
essential factors of man-power, nat- 
ural resources and capital, until we 
have attained a maximum produc- 
tion and distribution of real wealth, 
in the form of housing, clothing and 
all other goods necessary to main- 
tain and improve the standard of 
living of all our people. 

“It is not sound public policy and 
it is not in the ultimate interest of 
either capital, labor, or agriculture 
for any one of the three groups, 
broadly speaking, to try to gain an 
advantage at the expense of the 
others, which only make for insta- 
bility of the national economy and 
hence is bound to be temporary.” 

This means that 
workers are to get higher wages and 
shorter hours and if strong cor- 
porate interests are to raise prices 
when unorganized workers and less 


well organized businessmen are un- | 


able to share, then disparities re- 
sult that will lead to trouble. 
“Wage increases and shorter hours 
are justified and wholly desirable 
when they result from increasing 
production per capita and represent 
a better distribution of the profits 
of industry. When they retard and 
restrict production and cause price 
inflation, they result in throwing 
the buying power of the various 
groups in the entire economy out of 


[Continued on Page 8.] 


if organized | 





































You Sell It Today- 
ERIE Delivers It Tomorrow 















e “Immediate Delivery” is the buy-word 
of 1936. And immediate delivery is what 
you get when you ship via Erie. 

With a mammoth fleet of freights operating 
i | on the fastest schedules, Erie brings you 
closer to your customers. Every Erie man 
bends himself to the creed —“the freight 
must go through—safely—and on time.” 


| When delivery makes the difference 
i! between getting and losing an order, call 
on Erie to help you clinch the sale. 
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The deepest chasms across the paths of product development have often been bridged 


by utterly new materials... conceived and compounded by Westinghouse engineers. 


AKE, for example, the early days 

of radio. A material with definite 
characteristics was needed to make 
the filaments of radio tubes. Platinum 
offered possibilities, but platinum cost 
$200 an ounce! “All right, we'll make 
a material,” was the answer of West- 
inghouse research engineers. And thus, 
Konal was born—a new material that 
proved even more suitable than plati- 
num, and cost only a few dollars a pound. 


Westinghouse 
Tlanene Tal meow 


So it was that Konal helped to bring 
radio enjoyment within the reach of 
millions of families. And so it also was 
with Kovar, the new alloy that makes 
possible the modern all-metal radio 
tube—and with Micarta, and Hipersil, 
and Hipernik, and many other strange 
new materials, born of equal need, 
and fostered by untiring research on 
the part of Westinghouse engineers, 

The need for such ventures into 


plastics and metallurgy may sometimes 
delay an electrical development — but 
it has seldom caused a sound idea to 
be abandoned. Today, as for more 
than fifty years, Westinghouse scien- 
tists are starting new quests for the 
treasure that lies in research — often 
the result that new -electrical 
products create new industries, and 
distribute more wealth among the 
people of America. 
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Child Welfare Progress 


By KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor 


INCE February, 1936, when the first appropria- 
tions were made available, all 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia have received 
approval of State plans for maternal and child- 
health services and have rapidly been putting lo- 
cal programs into operation, as provided in the 
Social Security Act. Up to March 8, 1937, total pay- 
ments of $3,314,169 have been made to the States to 
enable them to extend and improve their services 
for promoting the health of mothers and children. 
Plans for crippled children’s sérvices under the 
Act have been approved for 42 States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, and the District of Columbia, with payments 
of Federal grants totaling $2.- 
097,597.91. 

Forty-one States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have approved 
plans in operation for child-wel- 
fare services as provided in the 


Act. Payments totaling $875,- 
511.79 have been made to the 
States. ... In the remaining 


States legislation permitting co- 
operation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in these various ser- 
vices for children is pending, or participation has 
been delayed by organization problems. 

A great variety of services has been undertaken 
under the 51 plans for maternal and child-health 
services. Marked progress has been made in es- 
tablishment of divisions of maternal and child 
health in the State health departments. Whereas 
in June 1934 only 31 States had such divisions and 
only 22 of these had full-time directors, at the 
present time all 51 States and Territories have pro- 
vided for the establishment of such divisions or bur- 
eaus and all are under medical direction.... 

Although the plans for crippled children’s ser- 
vices have been in operation a relatively short time, 
very real progress in extension of services has been 
achieved, and increased numbers of children have 
been brought under treatment. Not all of the States 
had made surveys of crippled children before the 
plans went into operation, but in most of them suf- 
ficient data had been collected to give some basis 
for plans for diagnostic services, especially their 
extension to remote or neglected communities, and 
hospitalization. ... - 

In the development of plans for child-welfare 
services, differences in conditions in the various 
States were taken into consideration in order that 
funds might be used for those purposes which would 
contribute most to the development of child-wel- 
fare programs in the individual States.... 

The appointment of advisory committees has been 
an outstanding feature of all three services, for 
maternal and child health, crippled child, and child 
welfare, and the importance of coordinating the 
three services has been recognized, as has also the 
problem of securing properly qualified personnel to 
direct the State and local programs. 








Modern Industrial Relations 


By ARTHUR E. MORGAN 
Chairman of the Board, Tennessee Valley Authority 


ECOURSE to arbitary force in relations between 

labor and management generally is evidence of 
long continued lack of confidence and mutual un- 
derstanding. Such socially wasteful antagonisms 
in industry should not be regarded as permanently 
inescapable, but rather as the growing pains of ec- 
onomic evolution, to be gradually eliminated by 
means of increasing confidence and cooperation. 
A militant truce through collective bargining is but 
a necessary step toward more productive relation- 
ships. 

For long ages most laborers who worked for others 
were serfs or menials, often regarded as production 
equipment, like tools or horses. . . . In the long 
struggle of workers for the 
Status of free and respect- 
ed men, both force and 
good will have played a 
part. Gains have some- 
times come by bitter strug- 
gle, but often, as in exten- 
sion of the franchise in 
England, and in many pro- 
gressive industries, by the 
understanding and fair- 
ness of those in power. 

Wherever force alone has 
won recognition there has 
remained a residue of bit- 
terness and class antagonism, a cause of vast eco- 
nomic waste. Wherever there has been understand- 
ing and fairness on the part of those in power the 
transition has been made in better spirit, with re- 
sulting good will and an increase of human self- 
Tespect as well as of economic production. 

Those in power in industry have had opportun- 
ity to initiate good industrial relations. They must 
see the product of industry not simply as goods to 
sell, but also as wholesome human relations, some- 
times to be created only with great skill under per- 
plexing difficulties due to labor’s unpreparedness 
to assume responsibility. ... 

Yet it continued to be true that the best indus- 
trial relations will not be arbitrary truces following 
bitter conflict, but rather a common effort of men 
and management to discover and to develop capac- 
ity for increased sharing of the opportunities and 
responsiblities of industry, and to promote transi- 
tion from benevolent paternalism to whatever de- 
gree of industrial democracy can be achieved by 
mutual confidence and good will. 

Arbitrary truces growing out of industrial con- 
flict will continue to mean industrial waste for 
everyone concerned. Cooperation growing out of 
mutual confidence will continue to mean greater 
industrial productiveness, increase of the general 
wealth, and a more wholesome social order... 

Both labor and management should encourage 
sincere independent explorations in industrial re- 

lations. Industrial relations should begin with re- 





cognition of the right of collective bargaining, not 
with a gracious dictation of terms by one party. 
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TWO QUIET WHITE HOUSES—MR. ROOSEVELT 
AT HIS SPRING PLANTING—A BUSY PHONE 
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Sunshine and shadow. Saint’s Day 
and Wedding Anniversary. Farm 
and Pool. A Friendly visit. 

T is almost tradition of the Roosevelt regime 

that when the White House has faced some 
of its biggest problems the President has pick- 
ed up bag and baggage and taken to the the high 
seas, the distant inlets of the Bay of Fundy or 
the mountain fastnesses to renew his body and 
freshen his-mind. 

This time while he is no further from his 
study in Washington than the long distance 
telephone and a secretariat, albeit a skeletonized 
one, is at his call, he has managed to remain as 
effectively incommunicando, as far as official 
participation in the questions of the day, as 
during any of these former “escapes.” 

With a whirlwind of controversy over the 
Court, a clamor from strikers and employers 
which makes the “quiet crisis” mentioned in the 
fireside chat a fairly active one as far as the pub- 
lic is concerned, the crowded Little White 
House in Warm Springs nevertheless remains 
almost as calm as the big, empty one in Wash- 
ington. 

At the last press conference before he de- 
parted, the President made some semi-humorous 
remarks to the effect that he was going away to 
loaf, which weren't taken any more seriously 
than they sounded. But whatever is going on in 
that cheery living room on the mountainside, 
very little has leaked out to indicate that other 
matters besides his Georgia farm, his swims and 
his rides and his chats with friends are occupy- 
ing his mind. 


Of course, the official 
WITH THE RETURN mail pouches are sealed 
and nobody listens in 
FOR INCOME TAX when the calls for Wash- 
ington go through. But try as they will, even 
the long visit from Ambassador Bullitt, a man 
with a reputation for indulging in secret mis- 
sions, can’t be stretched by the correspondents 
into the long shadow of an_ international 
conference. 

And echoes of remarks made by a Supreme 
Court Justice or an emphatic warning from the 
head of the Federal Reserve System only brings 
a bland and innocnt reply that the President 
hasn’t as yet seen an official version. 

The weather, as the week began, dampened all 
activity. Sunday was a gloomy one. Cloudy 
skies, rain and chill checked the burst of spring- 
time that had turned the mountain roads into a 
bright garden as the Presidential entourage 
arrived. To further becloud the day was that 
mid-March headache which all good America 
must suffer—the income tax return. Most of 
the day was spent juggling figures. The Presi- 
dent admits he isn’t particularly good at figures 
and this is the first time he hasn’t had help. It’s 
a simple thing if you are living at 1600 Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to call in one of your next door 
neighbors. Perhaps that’s why the President is 
so fond of Andrew Jackson. Old Hickory 
picked the site next door to the White House 
for the Treasury building. ° 

Anyhow, according to reports, most of the day 
was spent struggling with the return, which 
went off at last by special plane just in time to 
get under the wire. 


UNDER THE WIRE 
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POOL DAYS 
Here in the beneficent waters of the Warm Springs 
Foundation glass covered pool the President plays at 
a variety of water polo with the young children con- 
valescing at the Foundation. 





COLD MARCH RAINS Rae te a » 
downpours had reduc 
OUT SOME Ses the mountain roads to 


PLANTING IS DONE cuch shape that they were 


dangerous. That and a chill in the air caused 
postponement of a proposed inspection trip to 
the near-by Resettlement project and CCC camp, 
It was probably felt that it would be too much 
to expect the “re-settlers” to smile a welcome 
with wet feet. 

The cheery fire in the cottage held the official 
family indoors most of the day but as it cleared 
there was a chance for a swim in the glass-cov- 
ered pool and also a drive in the old car to the 
farm for a chat with the manager over spring 
planting. 

Time was found, too, to break for the second 
time the established rule of etiquette that Chief 
Executives mustn't private citizens. 
George Foster Peabody, an old friend, was con- 
fined to his bed and the President stopped in to 
see him. Mr. Peabody is the man who first sug- 
gested Warm Springs as the site for an infan- 
tile paralysis institute and he helped organize 
the Warm Springs Foundation. 

The other violation of the unsociable dic- 
tum that a President can’t call on his friends 
occurred when Mr. Roosevelt surprised the late 
Oliver Wendell Holmes by appearing unherald- 
ed during the beloved Justice’s last illness, at 
his home a few blocks from the White House. 

“Little White House” routine that might have 
been performed was interrupted because of the 
weather, too. But this time it was the weather 
that had clothed Washington in a deep blanket 
of snow, blocked the highways and the airways 
and grounded the plane bearing the official 
mail. 


visit_ 


This delay, however, 


gave more time to put the 
FOR THE SPEECH OF extra touches on the St. 


ST. PATRICK'S DAY patrick’s Day speech— 


or if you will, speeches, since they were de- 
livered at two places at once, Boston and Savan- 
nah, where good Irishmen were celebrating the 
birthday of the patron saint of their homeland. 

Here was a chance for the press to speculate. 
The President, some of the imaginative wrote, 
might seize the occasion to comment on the 
burning questions of the day. He didn’t, how- 
ever, His speech revealed a familiarity with the 
long history of the Charitable Irish Society, 
celebrating its 200th birthday, and paid high 


THE FINAL TOUCHES 
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Wide World 


Here in this little white frame house on land soft and fragrant with pine needles President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is spending quiet days. While his secretariat spend hours on the golf links the 
President keeps to the inner sanctum except for occasional jaunts by motor to nearby localities. 
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to Irish valor and achievement and 
dwelt on the kindliness embodied in the life of 
St. Patrick. 

There was a touch of humor, too, when the 
President said that the good Saint had helped 
“steal the show” when he (Mr. Roosevelt, not the 
Saint) was married. 

On that occasion two things completely over- 
shadowed this important event. One was the St. 
Patrick’s Day parade up Fifth Avenue and the 
other (it was in 1905) the arrival of Theodore 
Roosevelt who gave the bride away. 

Not a word of politics in the speech. 

But that wasn’t quite true of the rest of the 
program in Boston which in one particular proved 
unique. It included a speaker who attacked the 
New Deal policies. Not often does a President 
“appear” on a speaker’s list with some one op- 
posing him. Of course, the President didn’t ap- 
pear in person—the talk was carried by telephone 
wires to loudspeakers in the hall in Boston and 
also in Savannah. 

It was in Boston that the audience was sur- 
prised—some accounts say shocked—when Mar- 
tin Conboy, one time friend of Mr. Roosevelt— 
rose to criticize the child labor amendment and 
arraign what he described as seeking improve- 
ment “by force” and by “single management.” 


Another long distance 
message went out from 
SHOULD BE EASY the Little White House 
TO KEEP IN MIND on March 17. It was to 
Mrs. Roosevelt in Oklahoma and was as near to 
a wedding anniversary celebration as could be 
arranged under the circumstances. It isn’t ev- 
ery husband who is fortunate enough to have 
his marriage fall on the birthday of a popular 
saint, as a reminder. 

The “press conference” of the day was held 
al fresco, the President arriving at the corre- 
spondents’ cottage in his car, wearing a woolen 
shamrock in his gobeen and chauffeured by Am- 
bassador Bullitt. He said nothing about national 
affairs but explained his chats with Mr. Bullitt 
as conversations on the subject of the previously 
suggested “West Point” for members of the for- 
eign service, a training school whose aim is to 
make the “soldiers of peace” as efficient as the 
army officers. 

One piece of news did develop. The sty on 
the Presidential eye, the third which has im- 
paired official vision since the sufferer took of- 
fice, was better. 

Spring seemed at home again by Thursday but 
the renewed physical activity of flora and fauna 
took no cognizance of the flaring headlines in 
the world outside. 

There was—as far as the public could learn— 
only the usual grist of congratulatory telegrams 
following the speeches. 

Two callers appeared but thei« presence was 
explained as innocently unofficial. One was 
Basil O’Connor, friend and former law partner 
of the President, and the other was Walter Cum- 
mings, the Chicago banker who set up the or- 
ganization of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation back in the early days of the New 
Deal. Both are interested in the Warm Springs 
Foundation. 

Another swim and the dedication of a new 
village schoolhouse for colored children occu- 
pied the day. 

Then came the shocking news of the Texas 
disaster, a quick message of sympathy and 
orders to the Red Cross and other Government 
agencies to offer such assistance as might be 
required, 

Until late at night there were exchanges of 
telephone messages on the subject with Wash- 
ington and with the Texas authorities and, not 
long after the first report, connections with New 
London were established and a first hand ac- 
count secured from the operator there. By 9:30 
the official statement was dictated and sent out. 

Several long distance calls with Washington 
officials were made and plans for rendering help 
if it were required were discussed. 

On Saturday a luncheon conference was 
scheduled to talk over the possibility of grant- 
ing the Phillipines their independence earlier 
than schedule as a result of the conversations 
held here with their President Manuel Quezon. 
Paul McNutt, recently appointed as High Com- 
missioner to the Island Government was the 
guest. He is to return to Washington and con- 
tinue the discussions there. 

Another visitor was Governor Bibb Graves of 
Alabama who is concerned with that ever pres- 
ent gubernatorial problem of relief. Rain 
threatened as the President started off on a 
forty-mile drive to La Grange, Georgia. 

So Warm Springs prepared to end another 
week of quiet while the nation, too, put aside 
its problem as Palm Sunday came and went. 
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The voice 
of Business 


Impulse to Recovery 


By COL. L. P. AYRES 
Vice President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


RTIFICIAL stimulation is combining with the 

natural forces of recovery to produce excep- 
tionally vigorous business activity both abroad and 
here. 

In this country the production of automobiles this 
month will be one of the largest monthly outputs on 
record, but it will be so largely because the greatest 
producer is extending every possible effort to make 
up for long weeks of inactivity caused by the strikes 
of its employees 

The iron and steel industry is making new high 
records of production abroad, and approaching 

a o them here. but the special stim- 
ulus is in war materials. 

The demand for coal is so 
great that there is threat of a 
shortage of sufficient cars to pro- 
vide for its transportation, but 
the special urgency for prompt 
delivery is caused by the fear 
that labor difficulties may shut 
down the mines next month and 

j so consumers are piling up re- 
Serve stocks as a precaution. 

Wage increases and shortened hours in many in- 
dustries are being announced daily, but they are not 
the result of exceptional profits being earned by 
the business concerns involved. They are being 
granted in the hope that they may forestall de- 
mands, and so avoid strikes. 

Retail trade is brisk and almost booming, but its 
special vigor is being contributed by increased con- 
sumer purchasing power provided by government 
subsidies flowing from unbalanced budgets. 

Almost all important nations are spending be- 
yond their incomes, and business everywhere is 
stimulated by their expenditures. In this country 
sales of general merchandise are unusually brisk in 
the valleys of the Ohio and the Missiissippi, but 
this is because the people are busily at work re- 
pairing flood damages. 

Our security markets are strong, and the author- 
ities at Washington are worried because foreigners 
are investing here, and gold keeps on flowing in 
from abroad. This is partly because the prospects 
for peace look darker abroad than they do here. 
It is partly because the devalution of our dollar 
has made this country a veritable bargain counter 
for all nationals of other countries who have gold 
with which to buy our goods and our stock. 

Recovery would be under way even if these stim- 
ulants were not at work. It would be less dramatic, 
but it would have a solider foundation. 

It is generally believed that the recent cut in pas- 
senger fares resulted in important expansions of 
revenues. Many of the railroads opposed the en- 
forced cuts. Then when they began to report 
largely increased volumes of passenger traffic news- 
papers throughout the country retorted that the 
outcome demonstrated their folly in opposing the 
reductions. They commented on their lack of good 
judgment about the conduct of their own business. 
This sort of comment still continues in considerable 
volume. It represents the triumph of propaganda 
over the facts.... 

There is every reason to believe that if no en- 
forced cut had been made in the passenger fares 
the percentage in 1936 would have remained about 
10.6 per cent of all operating revenues instead of 
falling to 10.2 per cent. 

This would have resulted in large increases of 
income to the roads, for they would have received 
greater dollar revenues and they would have es- 
caped the increased expenses resulting from carry- 
ing the much enlarged passenger traffic. 

(From the Business Bullitin issued by the Cleve- 
land Trust Company. March 15.) 








Eliminating Child Labor 


By WILLIAM B. WARNER 
President, National Association of Manufacturers 


T IS now apparent that there is slight chance of 

the child labor amendment to the Constitution 

being ratified by sufficient states to make it ef- 
fective this year, if ever. 

The extent to which it would surrender to Con- 
gress the power to regulate chidren, under the 
guise of attaining the worthy objective of taking 
them out of employment, has imperiled the amend- 
ment from the time it was first submitted. Citi- 
zens believing firmly, as do members of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, that children un- 
der the age of 16 years should be in schools instead 
of at work have hesitated to 
support such a broad auth- 
orization of power. 

We do support, however, 
the pending legislation in 
Congress to invoke the com- 
| merce power of the Federal 
' government to protect states 
where goods produced by 
child labor are barred, but 

believe that it should be 
: further and control the ship- 

a “% ments at the point of origin, 
as well as covering all fields of employment. 

We are unequivocally opposed to child labor in 
manufacturing and as a result of such opposition 
among manufacturers the number of those under 
16 years of age in manufacturing employment to- 
day numbers less than 60,000, or less than 1 per cent 
of all employees. 

We believe that the proposal of Senator Clark 
and Representative Connery, based upon the pri- 
son-made goods act recently upheld by the Sup- 
reme Court, is sound in iaw and policy. It offers 
a quick and effective means of applying the com- 
merce powers of the Federal government in legit- 
imate aid of the state laws restricting or prohibit- 
ing child labor. For this reason we have suggested 
early Congressional hearings upon the proposal 
and have asked that the Association be allotted 
time to appear in support of it. 

(From a statement issued by the Association, 
March 13). 
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@ The letter reproduced here was sent 
today to the distributors and dealers 


of Chrysler Corporation. 


TO THE DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS 
OF THE CHRYSLER CORPORATION: 


URING the afternoon of Monday, March 8, the C. I. O. 
Union, directed by persons who were not in our employ, 
with employes belonging to the Union, seized eight of this 
Corporation’s principal plants in the Detroit area, including 
its general offices, and are still holding them. Our executives, 
plant managers and their staffs are being kept out by force. 
The agents of the Union took over the plant gates and 
barricaded them. 

They refused to let either the factory employes or office 
employes leave or enter the plant without their permission. 
In many cases, they took the company badges of the 
employes away from them. They did not permit employes 
to leave the plant unless they signed Union cards. 

A military organization manned by this Union’s agents 
was set up in the plants, and the company’s plant protec- 
tion men were ordered out of some buildings, leaving the 
Corporation’s property wholly in possession of these Union 
agents. 

Our mail trucks, carrying company mail from the post 
office to its offices, were stopped by this union’s agents and 
delivery of mail obstructed. 

The company consequently has been unable to carry on 
its business in its own offices. The company has set up 
offices elsewhere in Detroit. Its files and office records in 
the plants are in the possession of this Union. 

As is well-known, there was no dispute over wages and 
working conditions of our 60,000 employes. Our rates of 
wages are substantially in excess of ninety cents an hour, 
and the weekly, monthly and annual earnings of our 
employes have been not only the highest in the history of 
the company but among the highest of all American 


industry. 


March 12, 1937 


This company has conducted its industrial relations by 
and in accordance with general acknowledged standards of 
fairness and equity, with the purpose of giving our employes 
the highest possible earnings and the best working condi- 
uons the prosperity of the business can afford. We have 
constantly negotiated with these people over a period of 
more than three years and at their request entered into 
further negotiations with them on Wednesday, March 3. 
While these negotiations were going on, the agents of this 
Union seized the plants. 

This Union is demanding a closed shop. They have 
stated that their demands mean one of three things: either 
an employe signs up with the Union; or he will be ostracized 
and subjected to intolerable intimidation and coercion, both 
in the shop and at home; or Union men will refuse to work 
with him. Under these conditions, however designated, it is 
impossible for us to make products of Chrysler quality and 
Chrysler price. 

As citizens of your communities, as well as representatives 
of the Chrysler Corporation, it is important that you under- 
stand these plain facts. In our close relations with you, we 
believe that we should tell you frankly what our situation 
is, and we ask you for your understanding and co-operation. 
We are advising you of it so that you may coniint your 
affairs accordingly. We ask you to be patient with us in 
our attempt to do our office work in temporary offices 
without the records and files necessary for carrying on busi- 


ness in the normal way. | 
You will recognize that the capture of our plants in 


time of peace, and what is going on in the plants today, is 
a form of revolution which concerns not only Chrysler 


Corporation but concerns you and everybody. 


K. T. KELLER 


PRESIDENT, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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Necwsgratea 6, * 
With the Committees: 
New Laws in Making 


Regulation of transportation. Money 
for disaster victims. The Guffey 
Coal Bill. Civil liberties. 


SPORTATION—rail, water and air—shared 
the Congressional spotlights last week. 

Unified regulation of all these setvices 
cherished hope of Joseph B. Eastman, veteran mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
erstwhile Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 
Before the House Committee on Merchant Marine 
last Monday, Commissioner Eastman again advo- 
cated that ultimate control. Endorsing the bill of 
Senator Wheeler, of Montana, for ICC regulation 
of inland, coastwise and Great Lakes shipping, Mr. 
Eastman declared: 

“Federal jurisdiction over water carriers is split, 
confusing and inadequate. The ICC has been urg- 
ing this legislation for years. Water carriers should 
be subject to Federal regulation the same as fail- 

, busses and aviation.” 
ae day came an opposition witness. H. B. Cum- 
mins, general manager of the Houston (Texas) Port 
and Traffic Bureau, testified: “Enactment of the 
bill would bring about an undesirable realignment 
of water and rail rates.” And so far there has been 


no further action. 


is a 


Railroads 
Spurred by another Senate grant of $150,000 


for expenses, making $250,000 so far author- 
ized, the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce will resume its hearings on railway financing 
methods next week. Its preliminary report to the 
Senate, dealing only with the hearings on the Van 
Sweringen lines, recommends ICC regulation of 
holding companies such as the Alleghany Corpora- 
tion and the Midamerica Corporation of the Van 


Sweringen system. 


Air Transport 

In the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
which Wednesday approved a report recommend- 
ing immediate expenditure of $12,414,000 for 
“proven aids” to air transportation, Chairman Cope- 
land pointed out the committee’s recommendations 
for further changes in the Bureau of Air Commerce 
had been “tempered” because of the good results 
from the recent shakeup in that office. 


Disasters 

Senator Copeland says the results of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce investigation of tae “Motro 
Castle” in September, 1914, will result in develop- 
ment of absolutely fireproof ships. 

Before the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Representative Citron (Dem.), of Middletown, 
N. Y., testified Tuesday that the RFC approves the 
extension of the $20,000,000 disaster loan law so as 
to include 1936 flood sufferers. 

“Would you include aid to Californians hit by the 
$60,000,000 citrus crop freeze last year?” asked Rep- 
resentative Ford (Dem.), of Los Angeles. 

“I would have no objection but of course more 
money would be needed,” replied Mr. Citron. The 
committee approved inclusion of 1936 flood sufferers 
under the existing act. 


Coal 

It was Coal Commission day in the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce subcommittee last Monday. Chair- 
man Charles Hosford, of the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission, testifying on the pending Guffey 
coal bill, advocated increasing the Commission 
membership from 5 to 7 and exemption of the 
statistical employes from civil service requirements. 

Senator Neely (Dem.), of West Virginia, said he 
and Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, favor the 
exemption. Republican members opposed exemp- 
tion. Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, told the com- 
mittee if posts are to be political patronage men 
would be employed “who wouldn’t know statistics 
from fish-worms.” 


Civil Liberties 

Procession of witnesses continues before the La- 
Follette Senate Civil Liberties Investigatidén Com- 
mittee. From the Goodyear Rubber Company, an 
operating and holding company with many sub- 
sidiaries, President Paul S. Litchfield testified the 
company purchased $15,703 worth of gas and am- 
munition last year to protect its Akron plant. 

“We called on the sneriff to protect the plant,” 
he said, “and when the sheriff said he didn’t think 
the county would pay for any more munitions we 
told him to get what he needed and we would see 
it was paid for. I imagine the material was de- 
livered to the sheriff or the police force—they had 
their men inside our plant.” 

Chairman LaFollette introduced evidence to show 
the company paid $50,175 to the Akron Employers’ 
Association in 1933-1936 and that association paid 
the corporation’s Auxiliary, now liquidated, a con- 
Siderable amount. 

Former employes of the Gadsden plant told of 
experiences as a result of their union activities. 
John H. Dalrymple, of the United Rubber Workers 
of America, said he was beaten last Summer. Miss 
Zella Morgan said she was dismissed for union ac- 
tivity. And Charies D. Lesley, formerly of the 
Akron plant, testified he helped train 400 special 
Goodyear employes in use of firearms in anticipa- 
tion of a strike in 1935. 





Changes inStatusof MajorBills 


H. R. 5779. Appropriations for Departments of State, 
Justice, Commerce and Labor; Reported to House 
March 19. 


H. R. 4720. Treasury-Post Office Departments appropri- 
ation bill; Passed Senate March 17; sent to conference. 

H. R. 5232. Navy appropriation bill; Reported to Sen- 
ate March 19. 

8. J. Res. 51. “Neutrality Act of 1937”; Passed House, 
amended March 18. 

8. J. Res. 75. Authorizing funds for grasshopper, etc., 
control; Passed Senate March 15. 

H. R. 4012. To penalize attempts to procure escape of 
Federal prisoners; Passed House March 15. 

H. R. 28. To deport aliens who fraudulently marry 
American citizens; Passed House March 17. 

H. R. 3679. To restrict habitual commuters across na- 
tional borders; Passed House March 17. 

H. R. 29. Citizens voting abroad lose U. S. citizenship; 
Passed House March 17. 
_ 8. J. Res. 773. To build National Gallery of Art (An- 
@rew Mellon collection); Passed Senate March 15. H. J. 
Res. 217, do, Passed House March 15. 
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SLOW MOTION ON COURT REFORM—500 MILLION | 


FOR SOCIAL SECURITY—MR. MELLON'S ART GIFT 





Mevosanraics « Y 


The professors vs. the Senators. House 
version of peace insurance. Social 
security billions. Foreign com- 
muters and alien brides. 


OLLEGE professors, usually the class-room 

4 quizzers, were the ones quizzed in the sec- 
ond week of pro-Administration testimony on 
the President’s Court reform plan before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Professor E. S. Corwin of Princeton, Deans 
Leon Green and Thomas F. Konop of 
the Northwestern and Notre Dame law schools, 
respectively, and several others vigorously 
voiced their faith in the President’s plan. 

Senator Connally’s quizzing of Professor 
Green elicited the admission that his friends 
are hoping to get him a Federal judgeship. 
Senator Burke's quizzing of Professor Corwin 
concerned views the professor had expressed 
only a year ago opposing enlargement of the 
Supreme Court. Chairman Ashurst of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, who made a more recent 
about-face on the question, told the witness not 
to let this bother him, and presented him with 
a copy of his recent Senate speech in condemna- 
tion of the “withering, embalming vice of con- 
sistency.” 

After a week and a half of pro-Administration 
testimony, the opposition is scheduled to bring 
on its first wittnesses, 

BOTH SIDES NOT P. on agra —— 

isposition to hurry 
EAGER TO HURRY = on the reforms de- 
COURT PLAN VOTE inanded. Administration 
forces claim they already have more than 50 
votes in the Senate. Nevertheless, Chairman 
Ashurst is quoted as expecting to pick up more 
votes as time goes on. The opposition, also in 
no hurry, makes counter-claim that the longer 
the subject is considered the more decisively it 
will be finally defeated. 

Hoping to win support from those who favor 
Constitutional amendments, Senate Majority 
Floor Leader Robinson last week said amend- 
ments could be submitted and “would undoubt- 
edly be received by the people with favor”—but 
they must be considered not as substitutes for 
the plan Mr. Roosevelt is demanding. 

Among new substitute formulae, are Senator 
Norris’ proposals, submitted in the Senate (1) 
to require a two-thirds vote by the Supreme 
Court to invalidate Congress acts, and (2) to 
establish a nine-year term for all Federal Jus- 
tices. A constitutional amendment proposed by 
Senator C. O. Andrews (Dem.), of Florida, 
would provide for optional retirement of jus- 
tices at 70, compulsory retirement at 75, and re- 
quire-a two-thirds vote to invalidate acts of 
Congress. 

A new view of the Court conflict was pre- 
sented to the House last week by Representative 
Sirovich (Dem.), of New York,’who says the 
real battle is between “cosmocentricism” and 
“anthropocentricism,” with a “cosmocentric” 
Supreme Court threatening to turn the country 
into a “nomocracy,” which is “the emanation 
of cosmocentricism ... and similar sinister 
philosophies which are rather medieval in char- 








—Underwood & Underwood 
“INDUSTRIAL LEGISLATURE” 
Paul W. Lichtfield, President of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company, appearing as a witness before 
the La Follette committee of the Senate investigat- 
ing labor coercion and espionage explained the work- 
ings of Goodyear’s employes’ plant union, known as 
“industrial assembly,” patterned much on the order 
of a state legislature with the plant manager acting 
in a capacity similar to a state governor with the 
power to disapprove assembly actions. 











A POINTER ON JUSTICES’ AGES AND THEIR DECISIONS 
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Wide World 


Justin Miller (left), president of the Federal Bar Association and a member of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals, as a witness before the Senate Judiciary Committee hearing on 
the Supreme Court reorganization proposal, points out to Senator Ashurst, chairman, his an- 
alysis of adverse court decisions as they related to the increase in the average age of justices. 





acter.” The triumph of anthropocentricism 
would be achieved, he said, by following the 
lead of “that great biblical, patriarchal and pa- 
triotic character, Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 

Representative Woodruff (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, replied he had been “intrigued” by this 
learned discourse, but he thought it “about time 
that we in this House got down to brass tacks.” 
He called for an explanation of what the Presi- 
dent meant in his recent speeches about “an- 
other crisis” facing the nation unless his Court 
plan is adopted. Let him stop “frightening this 
country by such vague references,” he de- 
manded, “and specify and clarify these dire and 
dreadful hints.” 


The House was occu- 

ied most of the week 
SUBJECT OF LONG ‘itt, debate on the Mc- 
DEBATE IN HOUSE Reynolds neutrality bill. 
Good majority discipline was manifested in re- 
jection of all proposed amendments, except 
those approved by Representative Sam Mc- 
Reynolds (Dem.), of Tennessee, Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee chairman. (See Newsgram No. 
12, Page 13.) 

Among the most important 
passed was one proposed by Representative J. 
A. Shanley (Dem.), of Connecticut, to limit the 
“cash and carry” experiment to two years. An- 
other approved amendment would permit con- 
tinued American trade with Canada even while 
Canada might be a party to war on another 
continent. 

The McReynolds bill, as passed by a vote of 
376 to 12, differs mainly from the Pittman bill, 
adopted by the Senate, in granting wider dis- 
cretionary authority to the President. House 
proponents of mandatory provisions rallied be- 
hind an amendment proposed by Representative 
H. C. Luckey (Dem.), of Nebraska, but it was 
beaten 69 to 41. 

Representative Fish (Rep.), of New York, 
ranking minority member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, pleaded in vain for adoption 
of an amendment banning shipments of arms, 
ammunition or war implements in time of peace 
as well as war. 

“Why should we prepare the nations of the 
world for war and become the symbol of arms, 
ammunition, and the dollar sign for wholesale 
slaughter?” he demanded. But his amendment 
was voted down 101 to 74. 


NEUTRALITY BILL 


amendments 


Debate offered extend- 
INCONGRUITIES ed opportunity for wide- 
ranging speeches on the 
IN THE MEASURE general subject of peace, 
which members felt would be promoted by the 
bill. An acidly adverse view was voiced by 
Representative Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois, who 
declared incongruities in the measure were cal- 
culated to “stir the funnybone” of future his- 
tory students. 

“No doubt they will chortle a little,” he said, 
“that the same Congress which considered a 
billion-dollar defense budget also considered a 
neutrality bill. ... We say we want neutrality, 
but along with it we want a slice of the profit- 
able trade of belligerent nations. We want 
peace, provided it occasions no sacrifice of prof- 
its. We want to keep out of foreign conflicts, 
but we insist on preserving the traditional free- 
dom of the seas so that foreign belligerents may 
be supplied with our: goods.” 

In course of debate, Chairman McReynolds 
sharply assailed a group of civil service em- 
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ployes who had protested against the bill as 
“pro-Fascist.” Government employes who at- 
tempt to “dictate” to Congress ought to be fired, 
Mr. McReynolds hotly declared. 

“A civil-service employe has as much right 
as the gentleman from Tennessee either to favor 
or oppose the legislation,” retorted Represen- 
tative Fish, referring the chairman to the Con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of petition. 


In the Senate the $1,505,158,282 Treasury-Post 


Office appropriation bill passed without a rec- 
ord vote and with but slight debate, except on 
the $500,000,000 item to begin setting up the 
Socal Security reserve account. 


Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, crit- 
RESERVE FUND IS ii2ed ‘the ultimate aim 
UNDER CRITICISM of a $47,000,000,000 Social 
Security reserve fund as “the most fantastic 
and the most indefensible object imaginable” 
which would freeze the national debt at that 
high figure. A “candid pay-as-you-go system” 
with a contingent reserve fund to avoid “ac- 
cumulating this monstrous sum out of taxes” 
was advocated by the Michigan Senator. 

He pointed out that when this huge reserve 
is invested in bonds, the interest charges will 
be $1,500,000,000 annually. It would cost tax- 
payers no more, he contended, to pay a direct 
annual subsidy of $1,500,000,000 into the pension 
fund. 

Also under the present system, he asserted, 
the money raised through payroll taxes—which 
will come to more than $600,000,000 this year 
and will be increased as the tax rates are grad- 
uated upwards—will not be used now for pen- 
sions, which can’t become effective till 1942, but 
will be paid out by the Treasury to meet all 
sorts of other current expenses of Government. 
The worker paying his payroll taxes for a 
specific purpose has a right to complain on this 
score, he said, 

Senators Norris (Ind.-Rep.), of Nebraska, and 
Bone (Dem.), of Washington, defended the 
present reserve system, though the former con- 
ceded that possibly payroll taxes could be prac- 
ticably lowered. 

The Senate last week indulged in 21,000 
words of debate over acceptance of Andrew W. 
Mellon’s $65,000,000 gift of an endowed national 
gallery and art coliection. Senator LaFollette 
(Prog.), of Wisconsin, objected to proposed 
methods of its control by a self-perpetuating 
trustee board, an original majority of which 
would be selected by regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution. Various LaFollette amendments 
were voted déwn. Less long-winded than the 
Senate on the subject of art, the House ap- 
proved acceptance of the gift without any de- 
bate. 

Despite a protest from the State Department, 
which deprecated possible embarrassment for 
the Administration “good neighbor” policy with 
Canada, the House last week passed the Schulte 
bill restricting right of aliens to commute across 
the international boundary to work in Ameri- 
can cities near the border. There are now 300,- 
000 such commuters, declared Representative 
Schulte (Dem.), of Indiana, sponsor of the 
measure. 

The House also approved bills of Representa- 
tive Dickstein (Dem.), of New York, to 
cancel American citizen of persons who vote in 
foreign elections, and to deport aliens who 
marry Americans in order to enter the United 
States and then have their marriages annulled. 
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Senatorial Warnings 


Official “connivance”? 
White House action. 
Secretary Perkins. 
involved. 


Demand for 
Rebuke for 
Legal issues 


HE new epidemic of “sit-down” strikes, involve 

ing defiance of court orders in Michigan, pro- 
duced sharp reactions last week in the Senate 
There Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, a supporter of the President in both elec- 
tion campaigns, warned that unless there is an end 
to “sit-down” strikes “with the connivance or the 
Sympathy of public authorities” the nation is on 
the road toward dictatorship.” 

Senator James Hamilton Lewis (Dem.), of Illi- 
nois, Senate majority party whip, called upon the 
President for action. Senator King (Dem.), of 
Utah rebuked the Secretary of Labor for having 
condoned “sit-down” strikes because in her opinion 
their illegality has not been proved. The discus- 
slon ran in part as follows: 

ns SENATOR JOHNSON (Rep.), of 
California: Mr. President. the 
@ Most ominous thing in our na- 
tional economic life today is the 
sit-down strike. It is bad for 
the Government and in the long 
run it is worse for labor. If the 
sit-down strike is carried on with 
the connivance or the sympathy 
of the public authorities, then 
™™ the warning signals are out, and 

* down 


N 





. that road lurks a dic- 
Senator Johnson tatorship.... 
WANTS PRESIDENT TO ACT 
SENATOR Lewis (Dem.), of Illinois: Is this Gove 


ernment to continue apparently unobserving an 
attit ude throughout the Republic of America where 
indiscriminate paralysis of every form of business 
is being incited and every relation of commerce dis- 
membered under the name of a controversy be- 
tween employer and employe?... 

Mr. President, the time has come, as I behold it, 
when our honorable President would be justified 
upon any action taken by this honorable body, in 
suggesting that we behold the situation as of con- 
cern to the Republic . . . because the right of peace 
the security of honest property, the preservation of 
the Federal Government call for action on the part 
of men of will and conscience necessary, sir, in the 
fulfillment of their duty to American citizenship 

We sit silent here. . . indif- ' 
ferent to what all of this 
threatens us with. No one 
Seemingly is interested to 
avoid sure consequences. .. . 
In every hour and condition 
such as now surrounds this, 
our Government, there awaits 
another Hitler and _ there 
lurks in the shadows another 
Mussolini. It is but a matter 
of time when, opportunity 
giving them their chance, it 
will be availed. ... 


DISAGREES WITH MISS PERKINS 

SenaToR KinG (Dem.), of Utah: It is most un- 
fortunate that progress toward recovery in our in- 
dustrial life is interrupted by serious labor 
controversies. ... 





Senator Lewis 


The Secretary of Labor has 
been widely quoted as declar- 
ing “the sit-down strike has 
not yet been proved to be il- 
legal.” Such an attitude is 
most unfortunate, and indeed 
cannot be justified. An ex- 
amination of this new force 
which has been thrust into 
our labor and industrial life 
is of great public importance. 
... It affects not only those 
who use this weapon but a 





Senator King 
great army of men and women who are gainfully 
employed and who are forced into the ranks of the 
unemployed. ... 


SITUATION BECOMING WORSE 

This morning I read a newspaper account of an 
address delivered by Mr. McGrady, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, in which, referring to some of the 
sit-down strikes, he stated that some of the par- 
ticipants in such strikes were not members of labor 
organizations. 

In the Congressional Record of February 4 ap- 
pears an address delivered by Representative Hoff- 
man, of Michigan, in which he stated that— 

A few days ago I called attention to the fact that hun- 
dreds of armed men had marched into Michigan from 
other States with the determination to close, and keep 
closed, these factories of Michigan, in which the vast 


majority of the workers have no quarrel with their em- 
The morning papers disclose that thousands, 


ployers. 

instead of hundreds, of such armed men are now in 
Michigan for the accomplishment of this purpose. The 
situation, instead of improving, has gradually grown 


worse, in that each side, had it been so inclined, had 
opportunity to increase the number of its fighters and 
the improvement of their armament. 


He further stated that — 


After the question of the right to occupy these plants 
had been decided adversely by the circuit court, the sit- 
down strikers, in telegrams to the Governor, announced 
their intention of holding possession, this in defiance of 
the law. 


PICKETING THE COURTS 

We learned that sit-down strikers in Michigan 
picketed the court a day or two ago when the 
judge was hearing an application made by the own- 
ers of the plant to obtain relief to which they were 
entitled. The report stated that hundreds of men 
surrounded the courthouse and thronged the corri- 
dors and manifested not a friendly attitude to- 
ward the court. Such a proceeding cannot be 
condoned. If courts are to be intimidated or co- 
erced then it can scarcely be said that, there is a 
Government of law and order. It must be con- 
ceded that the sit-down strike is unlawful and may 
become criminal according to its development. ... 

Under elementary practice of law it must be 
conceded that sit-down strikers are trespassers. 
Their right to enter upon the property of their 
employer terminated with the abandonment of 
their employment, and their refusal to leave the 
premises upon a request for evacuation makes 
them continuing trespassers. 
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Marriner S. Eccles, 


As Set Against “Booms” 
As He Is Against Panics 


ARADOXICALLY, it 1s the Demo- 
P Rooseveltian regime that 
a life-long Republican, 
into the heights 
For as 
Reserve 


cratic 
has lifted 
Marriner S. Eccles, 
of power at Washington 
chairman of the Federal 
Board, with five other governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, he is 
spirit in as broad a 
as exists any- 
world, limited 
nes laid 


the guiding 
financial dictation 
where else in the 
only to the presct 
down by Congress. 


ibed li 

When Chair- 
man Eccles, af- 
ter conference 
with President 
Roosevelt, gave 
out a statement 
week vis- 


izing in- 


last 
ua l 
creased taxes 
on incomes and 
profits as a cor- 
ollary of aug- 
mented costs of 
Marriner S. Eccles relief and un- 
employment, he aroused wide- 
spread interest. He clarified his 
position on credit and money poli- 
cies and sounded a warning against 
“tight money” and high interest in 
a time of commodity price advances. 
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NEW YORK’S UNIQUE 
SKYSCRAPER SUPPER CLUB 


For distinguished dining and dancing— 
65 stories in the sky... Music by GLEN 
GRAY and the famous CASA LOMA 
ORCHESTRA... alternating with the 
rhumba rhythms of DON AZPIAZU 
and his Cuban-American band... En- 
tertainment by ALEC TEMPLETON, 
brilliant young English pianist, master 
of improvisation ... and Sue Hastings’ 
“THE PUPPET FOLLIES” ...6:30 
until 3 A.M. nightly, except Sundays. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER ROOF 
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There were echoes of his statement 
in Wall Street and in Congress. 

Governor Eccles comes of a family 
blessed with comparative wealth 
His father, David Ecc'es, is said to 
have amassed a fortune of $7,- 
000,000 when he died a quarter of a 
century ago. But the father was a 
man of practical ideas about his 
son’s training and so when Mar- 
riner Eccles was a student at the 
Brigham Young College in Utah he 
was put to work as time-keeper or 
store-clerk during vacations. Then 
in 1919 young Eccles was sent as a 
Mormon missionary to Scotland, 
where he labored among dockwork- 
ers and mill-hands in Glasgow for 
two years. 

In his twenties, Mr. Eccles, back 
in Utah, formed an investment com- 
pany to handle his own and his 
mother’s inheritance. Nine years 
ago he set up the First National Se- 
curity Company, with the operating 
control firmly in his hands. That 
corporation ultimately controlled 
25 banks in Utah and Idaho, with 
resources of more than 50 millions 
of dollars. The young industrialist 
also acquired ranches, sugar-beet 
properties and other large interests. 

Meantime, Marriner Eccles had 
been studying national monetary 
policies, and his speeches attracted 
the attention of Eastern financiers. 

“T am never overworked,” says 
Chairman Eccles, “I am always re- 
laxing. I get more fun in my work 
than in anything else.” Yet he 
works many hours a day without 
relaxing. 

“When the business man_ sees 
profits ahead, he will go on and do 
business,” he philosophizes, “but 
when no one has money he can do 
no business.” 

“Our joo,” according to Mr. Eccles, 
“is to hold down the next boom.” 
And that is just what he is fending 
against—against booms and panics 
in the future, with other problems. 


Robert H. Jackson, 


Plays Major Legal Role 
In Supreme Court Drama 


HE rise of Robert H. Jackson, 45- 

year-old Assistant Attorney 
General, both in public attention 
and prestige in inner councils of the 
New Deal has been particularly 
rapid during the past year. His 
pleasing, well-modulated voice 1s 
heard more frequently in various 
parts of the country as he is given 
additional duties as a speaker. He 
played an important part in draft- 
ing plans for the change of the Su- 
preme Court and as the man who 
directs the activities of the Justice 
Department’s Anti-trust Division he 
is expected to play a major role in 
the preparation of new industria! 
and labor legislation. 

Mr. Jackson 
does not make 
a spectacular 
appearance nor 
is there any- 
thing of the 
spectacular in 
his handling of 
his job. In his 
quiet, efficient 
way he speedily 
handles much 
perplexing legal 
detail; he does 
not work exceptionally long hours 
at his office; whenever he finds he 
has overtime work to do he takes it 
home with him. 

Mr. Jackson lives with his family 
on the old Bradley farm near 
Bethesda, Md. There he frequently 
puts his saddle-horses through their 
paces and sometimes does a little 
farming. Boating is his only other 
major diversion. He does not play 
golf and he has never much time 
for bridge or many social engage- 
ments outside his home. He pre- 
fers the quiet of home life and the 
companionship of his wife and two 
children, a boy of 17 and a girl of 15. 

In 1913 at the age of 21 Mr. Jack- 
son was admitted to the New York 
State bar and hung out his shingle 
in his home city of Jamestown. 
With the exception of a short period 
when he was trial counsel for the 
International Railway Company at 
Buffalo, he engaged in general prac- 
tice in Jamestown until he entered 
the Government service in Febru- 
ary, 1934. 

His practice brought him in con- 
tact with a variety of business en- 
terprises. He has been director and 
general counsel of the Bank of 
Jamestown and of the Jamestown 
Telephone Corporation. He was 
general counsel for the Jamestown, 
Westfield & Northwestern Railroad 
Company, Jamestown Street Rail- 
way and Motor Bus Company and a 
number of manufacturing enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Jackson received a persona! 
note of congratulation from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for his handling of 
the Administration’s case during the 
Senate Finance Commictee hearings 
on the 1935 Revenue Act. Recently 
his brilliant testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee evoked 
the congratulations of members of 
the committee. 


Robert H. Jackson 


Burton K. Wheeler, 


Senator from Montana, 
Independent of Independents 


T IS a fair guess that the senior 

Senator from Montana, Burton 
Kendall Wheeler, never took a real 
rest during a session of Congress. 
For notwithstanding his _ close 
friendship with unon labor, he 
knows no set hours for work. He 
keeps two separate suites of offices 
busy all the time and the staccato 
of the clicking typewriters in both 
is heard long after all else is quiet 
in the realm of Congress. He is no 
boondoggler in his varied legislative 
activities. 

Senator Wheeler, who assumed 
last week the leadership of the op- 
position to the President’s court re- 
organization plan in the Senate, is 
a life-long independent, observing 
party regularity only when it does 
not conflict with his own views. 
Yankee born, of which he is proud, 
he went to the University of 
Michigan for his higher educa- 
cation and worked his way through 


college—selling books and waiting 
on tables as many students 
blessed with the world’s goods 
apt to do 


now 


are 


When the young graduate finished 
with his law course, did he go back 
to Massachusetts where his people 
lived? He did not. He set his eyes 
on the Golden West and made 
way to Colorado—‘at $50 a month,” 
he explains. That wasn’t much for 
an ambitious lawyer so he set out 
for Butte, arriving footsore, foot- 
loose, a lean pocketbook but loads 
of energy. Even Butte seemed lack- 
ing in prospects and he was wait- 
ing for a train out when a recep- 
tion committee of citizens induced 

him into a 
loon across the 
way and 
young Wheeler 
declined a 
drink but took 
ahand at 
poker. That 
absorbed his 

@ railroad fare 
and he’s lived 
in Butte ever 
Since. 

Senator Wheeler “I don’t know 
when I tnought about the Senate— 
but it was away back,” the Senator 
Says, but he stepped through the 
preliminaries of local and State 
politics — district attorney, State 
legislator, running unsuccessfully 
for governor and so on—before 
landing in national politics. 


his 


Sa- 


he United States News 





golfs, rides 
fishing. Not so 
told with 
and the 


Wheeler 
and goes 
his daughter 
pride how the Senator 
children of his family were sole 
builders of a log cabin summer 
home on the shores of Lake Mc- 
Donald in Western Montana He 
likes the wide outdoors 


Senator 
horseback 
long ago 


sandy hair 
conver- 


smile and 
his brevity in 
are remindful of Calvin 
Coolidge, who probably is the last 
person the Montana Senator would 
like to be compared with 


The 
and 


sation 


rare 


oftimes 


Always well-groomed, with a flair 
for bright neckties, Senator Wheeler 
usually wears a gray or brown busi- 
ness suit He has a lanky figure, 
towering with Ashurst and Ship- 
Stead and others in the six-foot 
class. In speaking in the Senate, 
he has a habit of pulling at his 
watch chain or of gesturing with an 
index finger to emphasize his argu- 
ment 

Some years ago the Senator con- 
ducted a Senate investigation of the 
Department of Justice, which ulti- 
mately resulted in the resignation 
of Harry M. Dougherty, of Ohio, At- 
torney General in President Hard- 
ing’s Cabinet. As chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in the 74th Congress, he 
began the inquiry into railway fi- 
nancing of typical railway empires, 
beginning with the Van Sweringen 
lines, an investigation still in prog- 
ress. 
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May well be made or broken by the fact that he knows or faiis 
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THE NEW CHEVROLET 
is a modern ear with 
P9ERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Pgtigetivey 


ll fii! 











Chevrolet's Perfected Hydraulic Brakes 
are unbelievably soft and easy to oper- 
ate—always dependable—always safe 


and positive in action, 


Demand 


Chevrolet’s exclusive double-articulated 
brake shoe linkage assures a full con- 
tact of the brake lining with the drums 
when brakes are applied. 


Perfected Hydraulic Brakes 





on your new car 


HE new Chevrolet for 1937 is a modern car with Perfected Hy- 








Pressure tested tubing and heavily 
armored piping transmit braking pres- 
sure from the master cylinder to the four 
wheel cylinders, which exert their pres- 
eure to expand the two brake shoes— 
assuring perfect equalization. 


draulic Brakes—the highest development of the hydraulic braking 


principle—the most efficient and most dependable brakes built today. 


These powerful Chevrolet brakes are always equalized. 


respond instantly to light or heavy pedal pressure. 


Demand Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, and demand all the other com- 


smoothest, quickest, straight-line stops on all types of roads and under 
all weather conditions. They provide braking that is positive in action 
—braking that will safeguard you and your family as you have never 


been safeguarded before. 











GENERAL MOTORS INSTALLMENT 
PLAN—MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
TO SUIT YOUR PURSE 








fort, safety and performance advantages which are available at low prices 
only in the new 1937 Chevrolet—the only complete car—priced so low. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


They 
They give the 


Chevrolet’s composite cast-iron anJ 
steel brake drums, and one-piece brake 
shoes with large braking surface and 
weatherproof sealing, are over-size— 


built for heavy duty and long life. 
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Whe Onestion of the Weak 


Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, | 


—Underwood & Underwood 


VIRGIL JORDAN 


Professor of International Finance, 
Princeton University, 


| answers: 


EPLYING to your letter of yes- 

terday, I am pleased to say that 
I agree with much of what Gover- 
nor Eccles said in his recent state- 
ment, and particularly with his po- 
sition on the labor question — his 
call for efficient production, a well- 
balanced economy, a better distri- 











Virgil Jordan 


President of the National 
Industrial Conference Board, 


answers: 
By Telegraph.) 
CCLES’ statement seems to 
personally, the obvious next step 

in strategy implied in 
“emergency” plea for removal of 
Supreme Court obstacle to direct 
government control of wages, prices, 
working hours and employment and 
to expropriation of property. 

Tactics are to create inflation 
scare by allowing moderate weaken- 
ing in bond market, plead inef- 
fectuality of monetary and credit 
control, indicate necessity for more 
taxes to support current level of 
expenditure, and for direct regu- 
lation of prices, wages, hours and 
employment relations, emphasize 
impossibility unless courts and Con- 
stitution are nullified. 

Argument is disingenuous and 


me, 


basic purpose of Administration to 
destroy enterprise system and es- 
tablish state capitalism. 

Except for influence of foreign 
war factors government now has all 
necessary and possible monetary and 
fiscal powers to control domestic 
credit and capital market interest 
rates and general price level. 

Its policies of relief, compulsory 
collective bargaining, capital taxa- 
tion and security market control are 
responsible for increasingly acute 
shortage of labor, shortening of 
hours, sabotage of production, defi- 
ciency of productive capacity ard 
sky rocketing wages and prices in 
face of large unemployment, all of 
which underlie the current fiscal 
inflation. 

The only remedy is to stimulate 
increase of private employment by 
reducing expenditure, lowering 
taxes, decreasing government bor- 
rowing, opening capital market and 
enforcing essential Government 
function of protecting private rights 
to work and to hold and operate 
productive property. 

Such course is politically impos- 
sible when primary purpose of gov- 
ernment is to secure and maintain 
absolute power and transform eco- 
nomic system rather than to pro- 
mote real ey and ne 


Dr. Walter E. Spahr 


Professor of Economics, 
New York University, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 
R. ECCLES’ recommendation of a 
balanced budget and his criti- 
cism of certain moncpolistic prac- 


are in general commendable. 


But I find no logic in raising re- | 


serve requirements and in main- 
taining artifically low interest rates. 
Furthermore there is no valid rea- 
son why interest rates should not be 
a faithful reflector of supply and 
demand factors. 

Higher money rates do not mean 
a reduction in buying power as as- 
serted but they do act as a small 
and desirable brake on a too rapid 
expansion of both public and pri- 
vate borrowing. ‘They also yield a 
better return to lenders, they are 
symptomatic of an expansion of 
business, yet they do not retard it 
in an undesirable manner. 

The recommended increase in 
taxes would depress business and 
encourage public spending. 

The assertion that recent price 
rises are not due, at least in part, 
to monetary factors rests upon no 
supporting evidence. 


The statement that monetary in- | 


flatio can be avoided only by the 
process that Mr. Eccles outlines is 
untrue. The way to stop inflation 
is to understand what it is, then 
stop it by the appropriate instru- 
ments of control. 

The statement contains no useful 
suggestions as to how to obtain a 
sound increase in _ production. 
Furthermore an increase in produc- 
tion will for a time generate higher, 
not lower, prices because production 
for quite some time creates income 


and a demand which will run ahead | 


of the supply of goods in stock, for 
Government interference in busi- 
ness as advocated will depress rather 
than encourage production. 





President’s | 








| 


tices of employers and employees | 


bution of the profits of industry 
and a prompt balancing of the na- 
tional budget. 

In my judgment, however, the 
best means of balancing the bud- 
get are to be found not, as he sug- 
gests, in increasing taxes on income 
and profits but in substantial econ- 
omies in public expenditures, many 
of which at the present time are 
wasteful and extravagant. 

In this connection, I would par- 
ticularly advocate a reduction in 
the expenditures for Government 
employment relief in which all too 
often the jobs are made so attrac- 
tive to the recipients as to prevent 
their reabsorption into private in- 
dustry at wages that private indus- 
try under existing conditions can 
reasonably be expected to pay. 

If a further increase in our al- 
ready high Federal taxes should be 
necessary, which I doubt, this should 


be obtained, at least in part, through 


the imposition of moderate income 
taxes on incomes running substan- 
tially below the minimum now 
taxed. This is the true democratic 
principle. All those who participate 
in calling the tunes should contrib- 
ute a fair part toward paying the 
fiddler ana they should know when 
they are contributing. 

Governor Eccles is rightly con- 


: : | cerned over the dangers of inflation | 
unsound but in accord with obvious | 


which in fact we have been having 
for some time and which now seems 
to be gaining momentum and to be 


destined to continue for some time | 


to come. 


For four years now the Adminis- | 


tration has been deliberately and 
openly following a strongly infla- 
tionary policy as evidenced by such 


measures as the discontinuance of | 


the gold standard in 1933, the de- 
valuation of the gold dollar, the 
Government’s silver purchase policy 
and the conversion of our heavy 


| Government deficits into bank de- 
posits ad the sale of most of the bil- 











N “easy money” policy, a balanced 
Federal budget to be obtained if 
necessary through additional taxation, 
and vigorous governmental efforts to 
prevent undue price increases from in- 
terfering with recovery—this program 
was advocated last week by Marriner 
S. Eccles, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
(Full text of Governor Eccles’ 


“planned recovery” The United States 
News addressed the following tele- 
graphic inquiry to some of the nation’s 
outstanding economists: 

“Do you agree or disagree with the 
doctrine put forth by Governor Eccles? 

“If you agree with Governor Eccles 
would you suggest what forms of non- 
monetary control 
achieve the economic stability as sug- 


are necessary to 





| banks. 
will doubtless help some, but they | 


lions upon billions of the newly , 


floated public debt to the commer- 
cial banks of the country. 


As a result of these and other 


cheap money measures followed over | 


a period of years, in a depressed 
and scared market, the country to- 
day is simply glutted with currency 
and bank deposits. Bank reserves 


| are at unprecedented heights; com- 


mercial borrowing from banks is 
very low; and there is practically 
no borrowing from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks. 

The velocities at wnich our bank 
deposits are circulating through 
checks are very near the depression 
low and are averaging for the coun- 
try as a whoie only about one-half 
what they did 10 years ago. 

Interest rates on _ high-grade, 
short-time obligations of the Gov- 
ernment have recently been very 
near to the vanishing point, and in- 
terest rates on the highest grade 
long-time obligations are not far 
from the lowest point in our his- 
tory. 

The market is glutted with 
money and circulating bank credit 
and the situation is set for a strong 
inflation. 

Very belatedly, the Administra- 
tion seems to be getting glimpses of 
the overhanging inflation cloud. To 


meet the situation it has recently | 
put into circulation a plan for ster- | 
ilizing gold imports and for doub- | 


ling the statutory minimum legal 
reserve requirements for member 
These restrictive measures 


are likely to prove to be rather weak 





—Underwood & Underwood 
EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER 








| running into a head-on 


dykes against the rising tide of in- 
flation. 

In a situation like this, the sur- 
prising thing about Governor Ec- 
cles’ statement is his definite ap- 
proval of the continuance of a 
cheap money policy, a policy that is 
being encouraged by the Govern- 
ment’s continued purchase and 





monetization, through the issue of 
silver certificates, of an enormous | 
and useless hoard of silver. 
Governor. Eccles’ cheap money 
policy declaration and the Admin- 
istration’s silver purchase policy are | 
collision | 
with the Government's alleged in- 
flation fears and its policies of | 


tem. 
statement appears on Page 9.) gested by him? 
To get arguments, pro and con, re- Answers received are presented 
garding Governor Eccles’ policy for a herewith. 
doubling legal reserve  require- 


+ ments and sterilizing gold imports. 


A cheap money policy encourages 
bank credit and bank deposit ex- 
pansion, and these in turn increase 
our circulation of bank 


cent of our business. Since this de- 
posit currency expansion leads to 
rising commodity prices, the cheap 
money policy is a cause of deposit 
currency inflation. 


As soon as commodity prices once | 
swing, | 


get into a strong upward 
they in turn pull up with them in- 
terest rates. 
ing, everyone wants to buy goods 
today because “they are going to 
be dearer tomorrow.” This increased 
demand for goods, in turn, leads to 
a great increase in borrowing, 


| which pushes up interest rates. 
If in such a situation the Gov- | 
ernment should adopt the policy of | 


trying to hold interest rates down 
by pumping into circulation more 
money or bank credit, such a pol- 
icy would prove to be a veritable 
Frankenstein, for it would still fur- 


ther stimulate the upward move- | 
ment of commodity prices, whichin | 


turn would push up interest rates 
to still higher levels, thereby de- 
stroying the cheap money policy. 
Such have been the lessons of 
monetary history over many gener- 
ations. 

If the Government would stem 
the rising tide of inflation for which 
its own “reflation” policy has been 
chiefly responsible, it should 
promptly both balance its budget 
and discontinue its cheap money 
policy. 
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Should Work Relief 


AroRtarent ago The United States News presented 
a symposium on the general topic represented by these 


questions: 


should be developed for the 1938 fiscal year? 


rolls be reduced? 


What type of unemployment relief program 


Should WPA 


An expression of views on the relief problem was asked of 
mayors and heads of chambers of commerce in six industrial 
States whose governors were represented that week in a 


conference on relief held with President Roosevelt. 


The gov- 


ernors asked that WPA be continued on its present scale. 
Following are replies from mayors and chamber of com- 
merce officials which were received too late to be printed in 


the issue of March 8: 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Through its Mayor, 
F. W. Behan, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your telegram, I 
submit the following answers to 
your questions: 

Q. What would be situation in 
your community if Federal Gov- 
ernment curtailed Work Relief pro- 
gram? 

A. This program is already cur- 
tailed. 

Q. Do you think WPA rolls can be 
reduced without undue hardship, 
and if so, how much? 

A. WPA rolls have already been 
reduced. 

Q. What do you regard as logical 


| proportion of responsibility for re- 


lief which should be borne by Fed- 
eral Government, by State govern- 
ment, and by municipality? 

A. Inasmuch as the Federal Gov- 


| ernment has consistently refused to 


accept 100 per cent responsibility for 
relief of employables, and continues 
to require cities to contribute from 
25 to 60 per cent of WPA and PWA 
projects, the local share of relief 
costs has risen since the termina- 
tion of FERA. 

Real estate cannot carry such 
increase in the local share. There- 
fore, there should be a return to 
uniform rate of reimbursement on 
both Home Relief and Work Relief; 


| United States 35 per cent, State 40 


per cent, local 25 per cent. 
Home and/or Work Relief should 


be combined under one jurisdiction | 
| as heretofore under FERA in New 


York State. However, all public 
works projects should be entirely 
| divorced from relief; and Work 


Relief should be gradually termi- 
nated. 
Q. Do you think relief probably 


| is permanent? 


A. Yes. 





Quincy, Illinois, 
Through its Mayor, 
Leo W. Lenane, 


answers: 

UINCY being in highest bracket 
Q for number on relief rolls, any 
cu.tailment of Work Relief program 
would create serious conditions in 
this community. Cannot see at this 
time how industry could possibly 
absorb the number of relief clients 
now on relief. This is due to the 
removal of the Otis Elevator plant 
which formerly employed 800 men 
and other industry discontinued. 

I feel the responsibility borne by 
Federal and State governments 
should be on a rising percentage for 
those carrying the greater loads as 


| civic responsibility is much greater 


in higher brackets. 





Springfield, Mass., 
Through its Mayor, 
Henry Martens, 


answers: 


HERE are 2,800 on Fcderal relief | 


program here, 600 of whom 


) receive supplementary municipal re- 
| lief. 
| creased tremendously yet in addi- 
| tion to Federal program there are 
| 2,200 on local municipal relief. 

Any curtailment of Government | 


Local industrial payrolls in- 


relief greater than 10 per cent would 
be reflected immediately in local 


| welfare costs and in our tax rate. 


Proportion of responsibility for re- 
lief depends on local and State 
financial conditions. 





Through its Chamber of Commerce, 
F. J. Hilman, Vice President, 
URTAILMENT Federal work re- 


lief program to an appreciable 
extent would increase local welfare 


r~ 
> 





opening of Great Lakes shipping 
| season. 


Rolls Be Reduced? 


burden and tax rate. Believe WPA 


rolls could be reduced 10 to 15 per + 


cent without undue hardship. Local 
industrial employment at peak but 
some 2,000 on municipal relief in 
addition to approximately 3,000 on 
Federal relief. Believe propor- 
tionate responsibility dependent on 
circumstances. Think relief prob- 
lem permanent but should gradually 
be reduced to normal. 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


Through its Mayor, 
Daniel W. Hoan, 


answers: 
EDERAL curtailment of the work 
relief program would to that 
extent increase the already excessive 
local relief burden and would lead 
to serious repercussions. WPA rolls 
can only be reduced as employ- 





ables on relief obtain jobs in private 
industry. } 

The Federal Government should | 
assume responsibility for all employ- | 
ables on relief, while State and local | 
governments should take care of 
unemployables not otherwise provid- 
ed for. 

I believe that under the present 
economic system unemployment isa | 
permanent problem and such make- | 
shifts as relief and made-work 
cannot be regarded as a final solu- 
tion. 








Virginia, Minnesota, | 
Through its Chamber of Commerce, 
C. G. Vanderpoel, Secretary, 


answers: 


PA cannot be reduced in this | 

community without undue | 
hardship. To curtail work relief | 
program would place workers on 
direct relief as no other employ- | 
ment is presently available. Major | 
industry in this community is open | 
pit iron mining, seasona! in char- | 
acter. Mining operations start with | 


No underground mines are 
working to provide Winter employ- | 
ment. | 
Because of seasonal character of 
employment, relief problem is per- 
manent. Improved mining methods, | 
labor-saving machinery and open pit | 
character of operations have re- | 
duced labor needs and no mine em- | 





— 


ployment is available elsewhere. 

Federal and State governments 
probably have equal responsibility 
for relief. 





Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Through its Chamber of Com- 
merce, G. C. Campbell, Secretary, 


answers: 
IHE city of Oshkosh has impover- 


ished itself by the financing of | 


public work during the last two 
years. It still has 1,000 persons on 
WPA and PWA rolls and 500 fam- 
ilies on relief rolls. Instead of a 
cut we need more WPA work. 

Responsibility for relief should be 
proportioned: Federal, 50 per cent; 
State, 30 per cent, and local com- 
munity, 20 per cent. 

Relief problem is permanent es- 
pecially for labor over 65 years of 
age which industry will not employ. 





Waukesha, Wis., 


Through its Mayor, 
George W. Coutts, 


answers: 


HAVE before me The United 


States News issue of March 8th. | 


It is impossible to believe the article 
as sent your paper by the local 
Chamber of Commerce could possi- 
bly be sent by any one knowing the 
complete facts of the relief situa- 
tion in Waukesha. 


I am of the opinion this article | 
| government officials do not believe 


expresses only the views of one in- 
dividualist. For your information 
regarding the questions as asked 


| pertaining to WPA I state as fol- 


lows: 

1. If the Federal Government cur- 
tailed any small part of the work 
relief program it would throw a 
burden on the municipality of 
which our municipality would not 
be able to carry. 

2. We believe WPA rolls cannot 
be reduced in our community with- 
out hardship. 

3. The responsibility for relief 
should be borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and State Government as 
the municipalities have no other 
means in raising 
taxation upon real estate. 


4. Yes, to a certain extent some | 


aged workers will not be able to 
find employment. 





checks , 
through which we do over 90 per | 


When prices are ris- | 





Seymour E. Harris, 
Associate Professor of Economics, 
Harvard University, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 

In 1933, the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration embarked upon an expan- 
sionist policy, requiring the creation 
of vast supplies of money (includ- 
ing bank deposits) as part of the 
process of financing public deficits 
and giving industry the benefit of 
adequate supplies of credit at low 
rates of interest. These inter-related 
policies have contributed greatly to 
the recovery under the first term of 
the present Administration. 

It is therefore a matter of surprise 
to the writer that Governor Eccles 
at this point should minimize the 
monetary contributions to higher 
prices (which was a necessary ac- 
companiment of recovery) and 
should emphasize non-monetary 
causes and non-monetary ways out. 

A straight-forward statement of 
the need of monetary (as well as 
non-monetary) correctives at this 
point would have been more appro- 
priate and certainly would be more 
in accordance with what the Ad- 
ministration is actually doing. 

Why act through monetary chan- 
nels (rise of reserve requirements for 
example) and reduce the effective- 
ness of these monetary measures 
through announcements belittling 
their significance? 

The rise of reserve requirements is 
certainly not symbolic of a disposi- 
tion to avert the use of monetary 
weapons, nor of a determination to 
encourage further monetary expan- 
sion and absurdly low rates. 

A rise of rates is coming and the 
monetary authority should not deny 
its contribution. 

It may not be amiss to appeal to 


| Statistics here In order to establish 


the large contributions of monetary 
expansion to recent price history, 
and, therefore, perhaps strengthen 
the argument for the use of mone- 
tary weapons. 

The supply of money in June, 1933, 
was 41 billions; in December, 1936, it 
was 57 billions. Active money (bank 
debits) rose from 27 billions in 1932 
to 36 billions in 1936. Furthermore, 
Statistics of production or business 
activity (taken by themselves) so 
far point towards lower, not higher 
prices. 

Industrial production in 1936 was 
two-thirds above the level of 1932; 
business activity in general, 40-50 
per cent above the level of 1932. 

I interpret these statistics as fol- 
lows: 

More money brought higher prices 


because the rise of active money was | 


not offset by an equivalent rise in 
the demand for money, that is in 
business activity. 

The rise in production (in part 
the result of more money) pre- 


vented the rise of money from rais- | 


ing prices further. 

And, in the future, any increase 
in active money will raise prices 
even more rapidly than in the past 
because the rise of production will 
be slower. 

Perhaps this is what troubles Gov- 


| ernor Eccles. In short Governor Ec- 


cles should take the credit for the 
beneficial effects of the Administra- 
tion’s monetary policies and also for 
the unfortunate aftermath; and use 
every weapon to maintain the re- 
sulting excess of good over bad. 


WHAT ECONOMIC CONTROLS ARE NECESSARY ? 
IS GOVERNOR ECCLES’ POSITION JUSTIFIED? 





| income of the poorest. 





—avis @ Bing 
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David C. Coyle, 


Writer and economist and con- 


sultant to National Planning 
Board and Resettlement Admin- 
istration, 
answers: 
(By Telegraph.) 


R. ECCLES’ position seems sound 
to me. Continuing unemploy- 
ment of poorest people is dangerous, 
placing labor and industry in an 
unsound position. Reduction of 
Federal spending would reduce low 
income buying power and make this 
condition worse. Federal funding 
should therefore be maintained or 
increased. 

Workers’ incomes are more 
soundly increased by offering jobs to 
the poorest than by raising wages 
of the better paid. 

Excessive idle money in banks ag- 
g:avated by foreign influx threat- 
ens runaway inflation in stock mar- 
ket. Raising reserve requirements is 
sound but not enough. Income tax 
rates should be heavily increased so 
as to draw off pcotentia! investment 
funds and also to create a budgetary 
surplus. Surplus properly used in 
retiring bonds now held by banks 


| will deflate the dangerous mask of 


idle funds. 

Prices and wages must inevitably 
rise somewhat with increased pur- 
chasing power, but if prices are ar- 
bitrarily increased they will outstrip 
purchasing power precipitating a 
collapse. Industries wnich pyramid 
prices using wage increases as ex- 
cuse cut down the market and en- 
danger prosperity. So long as heavy 
unemployment prevents lowest 
wage levels from rising, forced wage 
increases to better paid workers, 
even if not pyramided, reduce real 
Governmens 
therefore while encouraging devel- 
opment of responsible vollective bar- 
gaining should avoid encouraging 
rapid wage increases. Its influence 


| ON wage and price policies is limited 
| and mainly advisory. 


Prosperity without runaway infla- 
tion is the problem of how to get 
simultaneously more money in Main 
Street and less in Wall Street. Co- 
operating policies by Government 
and Federal Reserve are necessary, 
but main answer lies in raising 
lowest incomes by public spending 
and restricting higher incomes by 
increased taxation sufficient to more 
than balance the budget, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Eccles. 














revenue except | 
| partment of Justice is about ready 
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+ Dangers on Path to Recovery + 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
balance, working a particular hard- 
ship upon agriculture, the unorgan- 
ized workers, the recipients of fixed 
income and all consumers.” 

The higher wage of John Jones 
may come out of the purchasing 
power of the wage of Bill Smith, if 
that higher wage results in an in- 
crease in the prices of the things 
Bill Smith must buy. 

The government’s experts in the 
field of price and production assert 
that the efficiency of American la- 
bor has increased at least 20 per 
cent since 1929. They insist that 
industry could afford to step up 
wages by that amount without in- 
creasing prices, or could reduce 
prices that much without reducing 
wages. 

But Mr. Eccles and other high 
that any such voluntary control is 
going to be undertaken by private 
industry. So they are cooking up 
some controls of their own. They 
suggest the following: 

First, that taxes be increased and 
tightened in an effort to capture 
from corporations a larger part of 
the profits that they gather from 
the price advances they make. The 
money so gathered then would be 
used to balance the Federal Gov- 
ernment budget and continue big 
payments to the unemployed. 

Next, that anti-trust laws be en- 
forced. This demand resounded in 
Congress during the closing days of 
the last week. However, the De- 


to admit that anti-trust law en- 
forcement is cumbersome. 
Third, that every effort be made 


to interest world powers in some 
plan to end the wild armaments 
race now getting under way. Ex- 
cited buying of commodities by war- 
Scared governments is adding spec- 
ulative fever to the other troubles 
now bothering the normal forces of 
recovery. 

(The full text of Mr. Eccles’s state- 
ment will be found on Page 9. His 
views also are discussed by leading 
economists in “The Question of the 
Week” on this page.) 








PeASTER 
AT THE 


CAVALIER 


Virginia Beach at Easter 
will be about 15 degrees 
warmer than Northern 
shore resorts. We sive 
you golf on two 18-hole 
courses, tennis on Har 


Tru courts, riding, ocean 
fishing, swimming in our 
indoor Emerald Pool. 
Real Southern cooking, 
too! Our clientele is 
carefully selected, and 
spring rates are /ow. 
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March 22, 1937 


EASY MONEY, INCREASED PRODUCTION: 


MR. ECCLES’ ANTI-INFLATION FORMULA 


Full text of statement of 
Marriner S. Eccles, chair- 
man of Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve 
System, urging a prompt 
balance of the budget with 
higher taxes on income 
and profits, if necessary, 
made in Washington, D. C., 
March 15: 





I WISH to correct erroneous in- 


terpretations which have been | 


circulating with reference to my 
position on credit and monetary 
policies. 

I have been and still am an ad- 
vocate of an easy moncy policy 
and expect to continue to be an 
advocate of such a policy so long 
as there are large numbers of 
people who are unable to find 
employment in private industry, 
which means that the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation is 
not being utilized. 

Under such conditions, to restrict 
the available supply of capital and 
thus to make it difficult if not im- 
possible, tc employ these people 
would not only be anti-social but 
uneconomic. 

I do not believe that sharp price 
rises in certain basic commodities 
should be controlled at this stage 
of recovery by a restrictive money 
policy which would tend to freeze 


and might bring about an actual | 


reduction in the total volume of 
employment and production. 

The price rises to which I refer 
are the result primarily of non- 
monetary factors, including foreign 
armaments demands, strikes and 
monopolistic practices by certain 
groups both in industry and organ- 
ized labor. These conditions have 
in turn led to speculative security 
and commodity buying which serves 
to accelerate the price advances. 


CONTROL OF PRICES 

Money must be used as the servant 
to increase production and em- 
ployment at home and not to re- 
strict employment and production 
at a time when the national income 
is still many billions below what 
it has been in the past and many 
more billions short of what it could 


fore, other means than a restricted 
money policy must be used under 
present conditions to control un- 
warranted price advances which 
result in the rise of the cost of liv- 
ing. 

The way to control unjustifiable 
price advances is by increasing 
production. This can be done so 


either capital, labor, or agriculture 
for any one of the three groups, 
broadly speaking, to try to gain an 
advantage at th: expense of the 
others, which only makes for in- 
Stability of the national economy 
and hence is bound to be tempo- 
rary. 


WHEN WAGES SHOULD RISE 

Increased wages and_ shorter 
hours when they limit or actually 
reduce production are not at this 
time in the interest of the public 
in general or in the real interest of 
the workers themselves. 

When wage increases are passed 
along to the public, and particularly 
when industries take advantage of 








As Mr. Eccles Sees It 


AM i~- favor of increasing 
taxes on incomes and profits 
if necessary to sustain the vol- 
ume of relief . . . and bring the 
budget into balance.” 


ee 


“I cannot favor at this junc- 
ture the remedy of ‘tight money 
and high interest rates.” 


“The way to control unjustifi- 
able price advances is by in- 
creasing production.” 


“This can be done so long as 
there is idle labor . . . unused nat- 
ural resources and an abundance 
of money at reasonable rates.” 


“Increased wages and shorter 
hours when they limit .. . pro- 
duction are not at this time in 
the interest of the public.” 








any existing situation to increase 
prices far beyond increased labor 
costs, such action is shortsighted 
and indefensible policy from every 
standpoint. 

Wage increases and_ shorter 
hours are justified and wholly de- 
sirable when they result from in- 
creasing production per capita and 
represent a better distribution of 
the profits of industry. 

When they retard and restrict 
production and cause price inflation, 
they result in throwing the buying 
power of the various groups in the 
entire economy out of balance, 


| working a particular hardship upon 


and should be in the future. There- | *8riculture, the unorganized work- 
| ers, the recipients of fixed incomes 


| and all consumers. 


long as there is idle labor willing | 


to work, so long as there are un- 
used natural resources, and an 
abundance of money at reasonable 
rates. All three of these conditions 
are present at this time. 


MONEY VOLUME AMPLE 

With reference to the volume of 
money, after the full increase in re- 
serve requirements goes into ef- 
fect on May 1, there will be more 
bank deposits and currency in cir- 


culation by fully two billion dollars | 


than at the peak of 1928 and 1929. 


There will also be excess reserves | 


upon which billions of further 
credit can be extended by the banks 
without the need for borrowing 
from the Federal Reserve Bank. 

In other words, the supply of 
money to finance increased produc- 
tion at low rates is ample. Futher- 
more, with the ample reserves of the 
Federal Reserve banks additional 
supplies of money can be made 
available when needed to finance 
expanded production at reasonable 
rates by the purchase of Govern- 
ment securities in the open market. 
At the same time, the reserve sys- 
tem has instruments for controlling 
directly the diversion of bank credit 
into security speculation. 


LABOR, MATERIALS, PLENTY 
With reference to labor, numeri- 
cally there are still millions of un- 
employed people able and willing to 
work and several millions more 
engaged on public works who could 
be diverted from public to private 
pay rolls. But there is approach- 


| RESERVE SYSTEM ROLE 


The upward spiral of wages and 
prices into inflationary price levels 
can be as disastrous as the down- 
ward spiral of deflation. If such 
conditions develop, the Govern- 
ment should intervene in the pub- 
lic interest by taking such action 
as is necessary to correct the abuses. 


INFLATION VS. DEFLATION 

The remedy for a price inflation 
when the country has unused man 
power, natural resources and capi- 
tal, is through more, not less, pro- 
duction, through an orderly, bal- 
anced use of these three funda- 
mental factors and not by creating 
a needless, artificial shortage of 
any one of them. 

What, then, is the function of the 
monetary authorities of the Gov- 


and before 


necessary to sustain the volume of 
relief and at the same time bring 
the budget into balance and per- 
mit the paying down of public debt 
as private debt expands. Only by 
this process can monetary inflation 
be prevented. 


WARNING OF DANGER 

If, in the meantime, however, 
Stable recovery is endangered by un- 
warranted price and cost increases 
arising from non-monetary causes, 
they must be combatted by other 
than monetary means. To resort to 
monetary restraints under such 
conditions would involve the risk 
of halting recovery and precipita- 
ting another deflation before we 
have recovered from the last one 
the Government is in 
position to bear the costs of it with- 
out causing a monetary inflation. 


AGAINST “TIGHT” MONEY 


I cannot favor at this juncture 
the remedy of “tight money” and 
high interest rates, to reach spe- 


cial conditions. Such a remedy if 
invoked now in the attempt to con- 


trol unjustifiable and monopoly 
created prices would result in a re- 
duction of the nation’s buying 
power. Otherwise this remedy 


would not be effective in bringing 
prices down. 

A decline in buying power would, 
in turn, result in increasing the al- 
ready large volume of unemploy- 
ment which would have to be sup- 
ported out of public funds and in a 
decrease of the national income, 
with the consequence that the 
budget would be thrown hopelessly 
out of balance. 

The remedy lies not in a restrictive 
monetary policy, but in vigorous 
government intervention with all 


| the powers at its command to deal 


ernment? It is to help bring about | 


and maintain the essential element 
of an adequate supply of funds at 
reasonable rates to call forth and 
facilitate production and distribu- 
tion. 

A policy of easy money in order 
to make available an adequate sup- 
ply of capital at reasonable rates 
cannot, however, of itself succeed 
in maintaining a stable economy. 


The Federal Reserve 


| which is an arm of the Government, 
| is powerless to maintain a stable 


economy unless other essential non- 
monetary factors necessary to sta- 


| bility are brought into line either | 


by private interests or by the Gov- 
ernment. 
The Federal Reserve System has 


exerted the greatest possible influ- 


ence to bring about and maintain 
easy money conditions as a neces- 
Sary integral part of the recovery 
movement. 

An ample supply of funds at 


| reasonable rates exists and will ex- 


ing a special problem of skilled | 


labor shortages developing in cer- 
tain flelds. This situation should 
be anticipated and met as rapidly 
as it develops by releasing skilled 
workers from public to private em- 
ployment and by vocational and in- 
creased apprenticeship training. 
Finally, there was not at the peak 
of 1929 and there is not now any 
lack of raw materials and natural 
resources to furnish the means of 
production. 
Under such conditions, the country 
needs the full and coordinated utili- 
zation of the three essential factors 


of man power, natural resources 


and capital until we have attained 
a maximum production and distri- 
bution of real wealth in the form of 
housing, clothing and all other 
goods necessary to maintain and 
improve the standard of living of 
all of our  eople. 

It 1s aot sound public policy and 
it is not in the altimate interest of 





ist after the increased reserve re- 
quirements take full effect on May 1. 
So far as I am concerned, I am 
convinced that such a supply of 
funds should continue to be made 
available at rates that will encour- 
age full recovery and help to main- 
tain it. 


THE BUDGET BALANCE 

Under present conditions of ac- 
celerating recovery, a continued 
easy money policy, to be success- 
ful in achieving and maintaining a 
balanced recovery, must be accom- 
panied by a prompt balancing of 
the Federal budget and the subse- 
quent retirement of public debt by 
the Government in relationship to 


| the expansion of private credit. 


I have not been and I am not 
now in favor of balancing the 
budget at the expense of the desti- 
tute and the unemployed who are 
unable to find private employment, 
but I am in favor of increasing 
taxes on incomes and profits if 


—— 


System, | 


directly with the causes that might 
endanger the progress of a stable 
and enduring recovery. 


QUOTES THE PRESIDENT 

With reference to these broad 
policies in connection with the 
budget and Government finances, 
the President stated in his budget 
message of January: 

“We shall soon be reaping the full 
benefits of these programs (to com- 
bat the depression) and shall have 
at the same time a balanced budget 
that will also include provision for 
reduction of the public debt.” 

And in his radio address on 
March 9, the President said: 

“In 1933, you and I knew that we 
must never let our economic system 
get completely out of joint again— 
that we could not afford to take the 


risk of another great depression. 


We also became convinced that the 
only way to avoid repetition of those 
[Continued on Page 10.] 
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Eight American motor car manufacturers 
now have models costing more than a La Salle. 
So be certain when you pay 
Salle—that you get a La Salle! . .. If you 
pay the price of a La Salle, make sure that 
you get La Salle performance — performance 


Cadillac V-8 engine. . . . Make sure that you 


CADILLAC-BUILT 


LOOK AT 


Elle) 


IF YOU PAY THE PRICE OF A LA SALLE | 
MAKE SURE THAT YOU GET ALA SALLE 





the price of a La 





get La Salle safety—the big, velvet-action 
brakes . . . the finger-tip steering . . . the 
Unisteel Body by Fisher... the sturdy Cadillac 
construction. ... Make sure that you get 
La Salle beauty, La Salle comfort, La Salle 
endurance. . . . And, above all, make sure 


a 125-horsepower 


that you get La Salle prestige. It means a 
lot in satisfaction to know that you are driv- 
ing a car designed and built by Cadillac. ... 
Come in today—and LOOK AT LA SALLE! 


*Delivered price at Detroit, Mich., $1095 and up, subject 
to change without notice, This price includes all stand- 
ard accessories. Transportation, State and Local Sales 
Taxes, Optional Accessories and Equipment — Extra. 


Cadillac Motor Car Division 


General Motors Sales Corporation 
Michigan 


Detroit 




















ERB LEWIS (above, left) of the Detroit 
Red Wings, a split-second before he scor- 
ed! After the game (above, right) Herb said: “I'll 
give Camels credit for helping me enjoy my 
food. I'll second the motion —‘for digestion’s 
sake—smoke Camels.’ I enjoy Camels steadily.” 


ee 


CAPT. S. THERIAULT 
goes for days ata 
stretch without hot, 
well-cooked food. 
“Hard tack or a big 
steak,” sayshe,"“when 
I smoke Camels it’s 
smooth sailing so far 
as my digestion is 
concerned.” 


Camels are made 
from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS... 
Turkish and 
Domestic...than 
any other 
popular brand. 
(Signed) 

R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, 
N.C. 


a 


a 
Copyright, 1937, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


“QPERATING THIS 30-TON crane is no 
job for a man unless his digestion is 
O.K.,” Peter Gillen says. “I like to settle 
back after a man-size meal and enjoy my 
Camels. That's /iving!” 


THE DARING glider record-holder, 
Dorothy Holderman, says: “Guiding a sail- 
plane is nerve-shattering at times. 
Wrought-up as I may feel, a few Camels 
keep my digestion running smoothly.” 


Camel smokers enjoy smoking to the full. It’s 
Camels for a “lift” in energy. It’s Camels “for 
digestion’s sake.” Thanks to Camels, the flow 
of digestive fluids—alkaline digestive fluids— 
speeds up. A sense of well-being follows. And 
Camels don’t get on your nerves. 


Hear "Jack Oakie’s College’’ 

full-hour gala show with Jack 

Oakie! Benny Goodman's 
Band! Hollywood 


STEER-WRANGLING is part of Hardy 
Murphy’s job. “I smoke Camels from 
sun-up to sun-down,” Hardy says. “I take 
what chuck I get ‘and count on Camels 
to help ease my digestion.” 


DIGESTION’S SAKE — SMOKE CAMELS | 
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Railway pension agreement, 


Peace in the steel plants. Set- 


tlement in Remington Rand 


strike. 


OPONENTS of collective bar- 
gaining point to two lt nstanves in 
the past few days 1n W hich formid- 
able obstacles have been overcome 
and costly conflict avoided through 
application of this principle. 
One instance waS an agreemen. 
rail unions and rail man- 


between 
agement regarding an old-age pen- 
sion system for employes. The other 


s a peace pact and arrangement for 


is 
ent of differences signed by 


settlem 


the Amalgamated Iron. Steel & Tin 
Workers with the five largest sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

A third instance, involving be- 
lated bargaining after ten months 
of refusal, brought a contrasting 
picture of strife, loss and suffering. 


The picture was painted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board in a 
decision regarding Remington Rand, 
Inec., and the agreement was reach- 
ed after Secretary of Labor Perkins 
had called into conference the pres- 
ident of the company and the union 


heads. 

The rail pension negotiations, 
carried on at the insistence of 
President Roosevelt, had as back- 


ground a Supreme Court decision 
which appeared to make any Fed- 
eral law for pensions to the em- 
ployees an impossibility if the law 
were challenged. 

So at least Chief Justice Hughes, 
speaking for the dissenting minority, 
declared in criticizing the majority's 
view that provision for pensions was 
no part of the Congressional regula- 
tion of railroads. 

This decision outlawed a first pen- 
sion law, but Congress did not give 
up. A second law was passed 
separating tax and pension fea- 
tures. It also was promptly met 
with suits by the companies and the 
collection of the necessary taxes was 
enjoined by the lower courts. 

Then the President suggested 
agreement between the parties as 
the solution. 


THE RAIL PENSION PLAN 

Last week such an agreement was 
reached. The pension scale under 
the new plan is more favorabie than 
_ under the Federal Social Security 

~Act. The maximum which may be 
received is $120 a month, instead of 
$85 for workers in other industries. 
The pay roll tax, which would pro- 
vide the funds, is likewise higher, 
being 5 per cent of wages, rising in 
12 years to 7 per cent. Maximum 
under the Social Security law is 6 
per cent. The men pay half and the 
companies pay half. About 1,500,000 
employes come under the plan. 

A further difference is that the 
men do not have to retire at 65 to 
obtain thetr pensions. 

This plan requires a law passed by 
Congress. But the point in the 
agreement which differentiates such 
& proposed law from previous 
ones is ihat the companies have 
agreed not to contest it in the 
courts. 

One possible hitch, however, is 
Suggested by the statement of As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Roswell Magill, who declared that a 
preliminary study indicates the tax 
would not provide enough money to 
meet the benefits scheduled. 

On the other hand, officials of the 
Railroad Retirement Board and J. J. 
Pelley, spokesman for the railroads, 
asserted that the rates were sound 
on the basis of actuarial studies 
made. This 4ifference of opinion 
Prompted Senator Pat Harrison, 


+ chairman of 


Committe, to say that there would 
probably be no legislation soon to 
carry out the plan, at least until 
the Treasury and other interested 
groups were agree on this 
point. 
Meanwhile 

notice that they 


able to 


unions served 
would press a de- 
mand for a 20 per cent pay increase. 
Cost to the roads is estimated at 
360 million dollars yearly. 


PEACE PACT IN STEEL 

In the steel industry, peace be- 
tween employes and management in 
the five largest subsidiaries of the 
largest steel company appears to be 
assured for at least a year. 

A preliminary agreement had been 
signed by one of these five corpora- 
tions on March 2—a surprise move 
which abruptly halted talk o7 a steel 
strike. This agreement between the 
company and an “outside union” 
had marked a break with a 50-year 
tradition of the steel industry and 
came on the eve of a showdown be- 
tween John L. Lewis’ Committee for 
Industria! Organization and the cor- 
poration. 

The union had demanded exclu- 
sive bargaining rights for all em- 
ployes. It accepted bargaining 
rights for its own members only- 
without the costly interlude of a 
strike. The final agreement applies 
to union members only but no pro- 
vision is made for deciding who are 
union members and who are not. 


AGREEMENT NOT TO STRIKE 
Chief among the benefits are a 
minimum daily wage of $5, a 40- 
hour week with time-and-a-half pay 
for over-time, an increase in gen- 
eral wages of 10 cents an hour, one 
week of vacation with pay for em- 
ployes of five years’ standing or over 
and seniority rights based on length 


of service but with modifications for | 


certain types of skilled labor and for 
those with larger family responsi- 
bilities. 


For the period of the agreement | 


there is to be no stoppage of work. 
Disputed questions are to be decided 


by agreement between the union | 


and the management, with compul- 
sory arbitration in event of a dead- 
lock. 

Immediately after the agreements 
were signed, union members adopted 
a resolutio# calling for resignation 
of their members from the so-called 
“company union,” through which in 


the Senate Finance +. 


James H. Rand, it. 


(left), President of Remington Rand, Inc., 





—Underwood & Underwood 


COMMON ASSENT—ONE WAY OF SETTLING A STRIKE 


who 


has agreed to submit to the company’s board of directors terms of a 
proposal made in conference with Secretary of Labor Perkins (cen- 
ter) and Edward F. McGrady (right), Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
leading to the reinstatement of approximately 1,200 strikers without 


jeopardizing the jobs of workers hired to take their places. 


Accept- 


ance of the proposal may lead to union leaders dropping charges made 
to the National Labor Relations Board which, on investigation, has 
ordered reinstatement of some 4,000 strikers. 


+ 


— 





portation expenses were to be borne + 
Company unions | 


by the company. 
were to be disestablished and the 
striking union made sole bargain- 
ing agency for production and 
maintenance employes. 

Said the Board: 

“In the language of the average 
person, the company has exhibited 
a callous, imperturbable disregard of 
the rights of its employes that is 
medieval in its assumption of power 
over the lives of men and shocking 
in its concept of the status of the 
modern industrial workers.” 

Among the methods used in fight- 
ing the strike the following were 


listed: 


part they had been acting since the | 
beginning of the campaign last June | 


to unionize the steel industry. 


REMINGTON RAND CASE 

Of these two examples of collec- 
tive bargaining, that in steel repre- 
sented cooperative action of labor 


| and management, with some unot- 


ficial pressure from the Adminis- 
tration behind the scenes. The pro- 
cedure by the railroads was in re- 
sponse to open pressure from the 
President. 

The third coliective bargaining 
exhibit reveals first a refusal to bar- 
gain collectively followed by a com- 
mand by the Labor Board to begin 
bargaining, then a protest by “com- 
pany union” representatives that 
the company is already bargaining 
with them, and finally an agreement 
entered into in the Secretary of 
Labor's office tnat at least a sub- 
stantial proportion of the strikers 
would be rehired. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board, in a 50,000-word verdicts, 
found the company guilty of whole- 
Sale violation of the National Labor 
Relations Act. It was ordered to re- 
instate some 4,000 employes who had 


gone on strike last May and were 


| still 


without employment. Dis- 


| charged union leaders were to re- 


ceive back pay. Where jobs were 
available only in other cities, to 
which part of the company’s opera- 
tions had been transferred, trans- 
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the utmost in comfort, 
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FACING CENTRAL PARK IN NEW YORK, the Plaza is ideally 
ocated—a social center convenient to everything in town. This 
to discriminating travellers who demand 
service, and cuisine, 


Henry A. Rost, President end Managing Director 


cPLA 7 Aarts 


FIFTH AVENUE AT FIFTY-NINTH STREET 


Organization of a back-to-work 
movement planned by professional 
strike-breaking agencies. This in- 
volved forming associations of s0- 
called loyal employes, declared by 
the Board to be dummy organiza- 
tions operated by the company to 
further the “back-to-work” move- 
ment. 

The operation involved allegedly 
the skilful and unscrupulous use of 


| misleading publicity and so-called 
| missionary work. The latter com- 











prises interviews with tne families 
of strikers, by telephone and other- 
wise, and spreading of reports cal- 
culated to break the morale of the 
strikers. 

The business communities, the 
Board stated, were enlisted on the 
side of the company by threats to 
move the plants and by the de- 
liberate provocation of riots so as to 
engage the sympathies of the public 
against the union. One such riot 
was said to have been staged with 
equal disregard for the lives of 
strikers and of “com»any guards” 
supplied by detective agencies. 


While the company issued a state- 
ment saying that, in the opinion of 
its attorneys, the Federal courts 
would not sustain the Board's or- 
ders, representatives of Remington 
Rand “plant councils” sent a pro- 
test to the board. 

They asserted that relationship 
with the company was satisfactory 
and that they had a signed agree- 
ment with the company covering 
hours and wages. Claiming as mem- 
bers 95 per cent of the employes, 
they characterized the board’s or- 
der as a violation of the rights of 
the majority of the employes and a 
threat to continuance of present 
satisfactory working conditions. A 
plain hint of a strike was conveyed 
if workers were laid off to make 
room for the 4,000 whom the board 
ordered the company to rehire. 

Were it not for the action by the 
Labor Board, the Remington Rand 
strike would by now have passed 
into history as a strike that was 
broken. The Company is operating 
at 100 per cent of capacity and has 
been for some months. 

But when the board's decision 
was made public, Government agen- 
cies having ¢ qoute acts with the com- 





Mr. Eccles’ Proposal 
For Economic Controls 


As a Curb on Inflation 
[Continued from Page 9.]} 


dark days was to have a Govern- 
ment with power to prevent and to 
cure the abuses and the inequali- 
ties which had thrown that sys- 
tem out of joint. 

“We then had a program of rem- 
edying those abuses and inequali- 
ties—to give balance and stability 
to our economic system—to make 
it bombproof against the causes 
of 1929.” 

A policy of monetary restraint 
at this juncture would be calcu- 
lated to prevent attainment of 


this objective of balance and sta- 
bility in our economic system, 


| 


pany gave notice that they were 


reconsidering these contracts. 


Secretary of Labor Perkins in- 


| vited James H. Rand, president of 


the company, to talk with her. In 
her office he met William Green, 
president of the A. F. of L., and 
other union leaders, who had been 
involved in the strike. 
A compromise was agreed to, sub- 
ject to ratification by the union and 
the company’s board of directors. 
One of the terms calls for immedi- 
ate rehiring of 1,200 of the strikers. 
Mr. Rand said, however, that this 
would not entail laying off any 
present employes—a procedure that 
might cause a renewal of strife. 
Asked if the company would rec- 
ognize the union, Mr. Rand replied 
that it had always recognized the 
union, 


had declared the company. refused + 
to meet with union representatives 
and, after the strike had begun, was 
instrumental in organizing “work- 
ers’ councils” in violation of the 
law which forbids employer influ- | 
ence in employes’ choice or bar- 
gaining spokesmen. 

The Remington Rand strike was 
not a sit-down strike. It thus raised 
none of the issues that plagued 
State Governors and mayors last | 
week, who saw a veritable epidemic 


| 


of interruptions to industry and | 
business as workers, in ceasing | 
work, continued to occupy the 


premises on which they had been 
employed. 


SENATE ON “SIT-DOWNS” 

The larger implications of the 
method divided United States Sen- | 
ators, who laid aside debate over a 
half-billion-dollar Navy Appropria- 
tion Bill to express their views on 
the threat to the nation implicit in 
the sit-down strike and on the un- 
derlying causes to which some of 
them thought it was attributable. | 
House members also joined in the 
national debate. 

Governor Murphy of Michigan 
warned that this form of action 
threatens the existence of democ- 
racy. While nothing was done about 
the defiance of a court order for 
evacuation of the Chrysler plants, 
held by some 6,000 determined work- 
ers, action was taken to restore busi- 
ness premises to their owners in 
the case of many smaller strikes. 
Similar moves were made at the or- 
der of mayors of Chicago and New 
York. This appeared to be the an- 
swer to the problem when small 
groups only were involved. 


LEGISLATORS’ CHARGES 


In the Senate discussion, the most 


| extreme condemnation of the sit- 


down strike came from Senator Al- 
len J. Ellender (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, who declared that, if John L. 
Lewis, chairman of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, was re- 
sponsible in the sit-down strike 
movement, he was a traitor to Amer- 
ican ideals and a menace to the 


| peace and prosperity of the nation. 


Representative 
of Michi- 


In the House, 
Clare E. Hoffman (Rep.), 


| gan, linked the President with the 


The Labor Board's decision | strike method, charging that he 


Lewis. Representative E. E. Cox 
(Dem.), of Georgia, saw in the move- 
ment the worst form of anarchy. 

Yet there were other members of 
Congress who interpreted the preva- 
lence of these strikes as a symptom 
of a disorder which should be cured 
by remedial action. 

Senator William E. Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, was one of these. Said he: 

“In order properly to appreciate 
the situation, we must 
something aside from the physical 
fact that these men are in posses- 
sion of property not their own. They 
are fighting for what they deem to 


| be their rights in an economic sys- 


tem which is dominated in a large 
measure by lawlessness by reason of 
the fact that the Government does 
not enforce the laws upon the stat- 
ute books.” 

The laws to which Senator Borah 
referred were the statutes against 


| monopoly. 
| COURT AS FACTOR 


Senator Hugo L. Black (Dem.), of 
Alabama, saw as responsible for the 
present situation the failure to en- 
force a different law and placed re- 
sponsibility for that failure on the 
Supreme Court. 

Explaining his position, he pro- 
ceeded: 

“In case after case, when States 
sought to provide correction for the 
abuses responsible for strife and 
anarchy, they were met by the Su- 
preme Court’s ‘No, the Constitution 
Stands in the way of your effort to 
preserve peace industrially.’ 


“When the Federal Government | 


sought to correct the abuses that 
led to disorder and bloodshed, the 
Court said ‘No, the States cannot 
do it and the Federal Government 
cannot do it.’” 

Senator Josiah W. Bailey (Dem.), 
of North Carolina, an opponent of 
the President’s court reform plan, 
denied that the situation had any 
bearing on the court issue. 

“The strikes,” he declared, “are 
not strikes for wages, or legislation 
or changes in the Supreme Court. 
They are strikes for power. 

“The Labor Relations Act is not 
involved. The labor leaders have 
ignored it.” 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenburg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, urged a note of 


labor: THE ROUND-TABLE METHOD FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE 


was taking his orders from John L. @ caution 


consider | 








+. 


in closing the debate. 
“Neither labor nor capital,” he 
asserted, “should be above the law. 


America could disintegrate in an- 
other sixty days if today’s illegal 
contagion is not stopped. Yet this 
is not moment for criticism or abuse 
but for the coolest counsel until the 
critical situation involved in the au- 
tomobile strike has been relieved.” 


Joun W. TaYtor. 

















Your Home 
: While in 
i] New York 


“You Can Reach Me At 
The Biltmore” 


§ ..long the by-word of the 

3 discriminating visitor to 

‘ eo ,and now, more 

than ever, t of a 
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ay standards of gra- 
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midst of 
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direct connection to 
Grand Central, The Bile- 
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SENTIMENTAL 


JOURNEY 
every American 


Tonay, it is the privilege of all good citizens 


to stand upon hallowed ground 


- to visit 


Washington! On Chesapeake and Ohio the trip is 


so supremely comfortable that there’s none too 


old or too young to enjoy it. 


In the words of 


Washington himself, the Railroad with a Heart 


has made “smooth the road... easy the way.” You 
Sleep Like a Kitten and Arrive Fresh as a Daisy! 


Cherry-Blossom time is just around the corner. 


Go this year on— 


The George Washington * The Sportsman * The F. F. V. 
The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 


Write for a free copy of “George Washington’s 
Railroad” — illustrated booklet fully describing 
the Nation’s most historic spots, including Wash- 


ington and vicinity. 


Address your request to 


Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 2400 Terminal 


* Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 


e@ 
A-B-0-A-R-D The George 


‘A-L-L- 
Station; 
Union Station; 
Terminal; WASHINGTON-Union 
syivania R. Stations; 


CHICAGO-12th Street 


R. 


Central 
LOUISVILLE-Central 
Station; 
NEW YORK-Pennsyivania 


Washington” 8T. LOUIS-Union 
Station; INDIANAPOLIS- 
Station; CINCINNATI-Union 
PHILADELPHIA-Penn- 
Station 
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The States: 
Necnsenaua « 9) 


Country’s crop of school chil- 
dren. Uniform State housing 
laws. Social security pay- 
ments. 


HAT do statistics look like that 

have been collected by the Office 
of Education from the various 
states? The answer, of course, is 
“statistics”. 

But when these figures just re- 
ported to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, are broken down into people 
and units, here are some of the pic- 
tures they present: 

One person in five in the United 
States attends some tax-supported 
public school. Place them shoul- 
der to shoulder in a single line and 
they would reach from Alaska to 
Mexico. 

One person in 60 in the United 
States is a college graduaie. They 
would make a line from Baltimore 
to Boston. 

For every dollar that is spent on 
recovery and relief in the United 
States there is approximately one 
dollar spent for public and private 
education. 

The average salary paid teachers, 
principals and supervisors is just 
about what the lowest-class sten- 
ographer receives for working for 
Uncle Sam. 

Four teachers out of five are wo- 
men, although men are increasing 
in number in the profession. 

There are as many school build- 
ing in the United States as there are 
people in the State of Delaware. 


DECREASE IN LOWER GRADES 

Now for some of the trends which 
the statistics show: 

There has been a drop in enroll- 
ment in kindergartens and in the 


first five grades of public school. 

There has been an increase in the 
second-year high school enrollments 
and in the number taking post-grad- 
uate high school courses. 

The truant officer is finding a lit- 
tle less work to do. 

Teachers’ salaries have tended to 
fall, as have the number of school 
buildings, with the one-room school 
especially on the wane. 


ingness to carry a heavier burden 
in financing the schools. 


STATE ENROLLMENTS 

Here are some of the more speci- 
fic items in the report presented to 
Secretary Ickes: 

Of America’s 26,000,000 public 
school population, nearly one-sixth 
are found in the two states of New 
York and Pennsylvania. Each of 
these have 2,000,000, while Illinois, 
Texas, Ohio and California have 1,- 

| 000,000 each. 


The eight states which have 


States have been showing a will- | 


school enrollments smaller than 100,- | 


000, are: Nevada, Delaware,Wyoming, 
Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
Mexico, Arizona and the District of 
Columbia. 

The pupils enrolled in the private 
and parochial schools of the Uni- 
ted States number 2,690,000. 

The greatest amount of income for 


rect taxation and appropriations 
from general funds. Whereas in 
1930, the figures show, the states 
were contributing 16.9 per cent of 
this revenue, by 1934 they were con- 


tributing 23.4 per cent. 


THE COST PER CHILD 
The cost of education per pupil 


| varies with the different states, 
based on current expenses, includ- 
ing interest. For 1934 (the latest 


available figures) the cost per pu- 
pil ranged from $24.50 in M vissippi 
| to $137.69 in New York. The average 








+ In the State 


EGISLATIVE developments of 

4 the week in State capitols: 

CALIFORNIA.—House passed and 
Senate defeated a resolution to 
grant a legislative pardon to 
Tom Mooney. 

DrELaware.—House passed Dill 
to prevent price-cutting of 
trade-marked goods. 

Iowa.—Senate voted to divert 
three million dollars in profits 
from state liquor stores to finance 
new state office buildings. 

Kansas.—Senate received a fa- 
vorable report from a committee 
to which had been referred a bill 
for making the use and sale of 
tobacco in Kansas a misde- 
meanor. 

Nevapa.—House passed liquor 
control bill after removing a 
provision calling for a beer tax. 
Both Houses accepted an unem- 
ployment compensation meas- 
ure. Senate passed a bill requir- 
ing California commercial cars 
entering the state to have a Ne- 
vada license. 

New Mexico.—House adopted 
amendments to the liquor bill 
calling for Sunday closing of all 
liquor stores and dispensaries. 

NorTtH CaRoOLINA.—House ap- 


Legislatures: + 


proved the President’s plan for 
reorganization of the judiciary. 
Passed a bill prohibiting child 
labor under 18, except for the 
delivery of papers and maga- 
zines, and sent it back to the 
Senate for concurrence in an 
amendment providing that chil- 
dren under 16 may apply to 
county superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction or county welfare 
commissioners for certificates al- 
lowing them to work. 
Orecon.—Adjourned after 
passing 466 bills. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—_BOth Houses 
passed a resolution calling for an 
investigation of the state’s 
courts. 
Soutn CaroLina.—Passed a 
“local option” bill. 
UtTaH.—Adjourned after pass- 
ing a number of measures in- 
cluding: A direct primary law, 
a labor relations act, a fair trade 
practices act, and an old age as- 
sistance law. 








WasHINGToN.— Adjourned 13 
hours over-time after striking 
out the food exemptions in the 
sales tax, permitting wine and 
beer on Sunday, and appropriat- 
ing $50,000 for investigation of 
the gasoline industry. 
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AMERICA'S # Mh 
4 @ A myriad of new travel features at 
TRAINS «f 1 no extra fare when you ride these 


diesel- -powered, stainless steel 
wonder trains, 


OVERNIGHT—EVERY NIGHT TO DENVER 
—Roomy Pullman Sleepers includ- 
ing anall-room car. Reclining chairs 
and free pillows in spacious coaches. 
Every conceivable day and night 
accommodation. 12-Car Trains. 


TWICE DAILY TO THE TWIN CITIES— 

The new 7-Car Twin ry oye offer 

3 times the capacity of the smaller 
Fy mt they replace. The ultimate 
uxurious daytime service. 





po of these famous Zephyrs are 
wider than conventional trains—are 
Ps completely air-conditioned. All have 
4 full length diners; carpeted coaches; 

Z hostess service; radios; cocktail 
lounges; indirect lighting and full- 
view windows. Truly, America’s 
Distinctive Trains. 


DENVER DAILY SCHEDULE— 

















Ly icago dads 5: 9 pm (Cc Lv. De ai” 4:00 pm (MT) 
ts eee . over ca: a 6 <6 je 
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TWIN CITIES twice-daily SCHEDULE 
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eee $93 400 pm = ay aaa e se am $83 pm 
2 @ on m v. St oo &: g 
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Convenient, supplementary steam service 


F. F. CRABBE, Genera! Aceon 
309 Woodward Bidg., Washington, Phome: National 2335 
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PIU-Yar (chide) Me Yellhi: 


cost per pupil for the whole country The Federal Home Loan Bank 
was $73.58. Wisconsin came near- _ Board is the author of a plea to 
est to having the average. each of the 48 States for uniform 
xe | Statutes governing building and 
UNIFORM HOUSING LAWS | loan associations “as an immediate 
EDERAL officials have called at- | necessity if the construction and 
tention of the States to some of | financing of new homes Is to keep 
the weaknesses in their laws if they | Pace with the demand in _ this 
wish to take part “in the new na- | country.” 
tional swing toward more and bet- | Asa gesture of cooperation in this 
ter homes for the American people.” | endeavor, the legal division of the 














Wide World 
TRAFFIC AND THE SAFEST CITIES 
On behalf of the City of New York, Mayor La Guardia accepts the 
plaque representing the grand award in the fifth annual national traf- 
fic safety contest sponsored by the National Safety Council. Left 
to right: Russell Bengel, Mayor of Jackson, Mich., winner in group 
four; Dr. C. H. Watson, president of the National Safety Council; 
Mayor La Guardia; Dan B. Butler, mayor of Omaha, Neb., winner 
in group three, and Harry C. Kinney, president of the village of 
Wilmette, Ill., winner in group six. 





__ the United ! States News” 
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THE EXTENT AND COST OF PUBiIC SCHOOLS 


Board has drafted proposed legis- 
lation and amendments to existing 
laws for the use of tne States, and 
has offered its aid to State officials 
who wish to improve this phase of 
legislation. 

Although progress along this line 
is reported from several States, 
Board officials stress the fact that 
much work remains to be done. 

The suggested uniformity, in gen- 
eral, “would provide for better or- 
ganization, reorganization, opera- 
tion, and supervision of savings and 
loan associations which would bene- 
fit the associations, their investors, 
and their borrowers.” 

x ** 


SECURITY PAYMENTS BEGIN 
HE Federal Social Security Board 
at Washington has just red-pen- 
ciled another date on its calendar. 


It has just approved the first 


| eight claims filed for lump-sum pay- 
|} ments since the inauguration of the 


Federal old-age benefits program on 
Jan. 1, 1937. Persons eligible for 
this type of payment are employes 
whose total wages or length of em- 
ployment prior to reaching the age 
of 65 are no: sufficient to make them 
eligible for the monthly benefits, 

The lump-sum checks are calcu- 
lated on a basis of 312 per cent of 
the wages received by the employe 
after Dec. 31, 1936. 

It is estimated that there will be 
123,000 lump-sum payment claims in 
1937 and 136,000 in 1938. The num- 
ber will continue to increase until 
1942 when the Board expects a down- 
ward trend to set in. Death claims 
are expected to reach 191,000 in 1937, 





194,000 in 1938, and will continue to 

grow until the 1937 figure will be 
doubled by 1980. 

Meantime, latest figures reveal 

; that 24500000 wage earners have 


now started to accumulate the 
monthly annuities for life under the 
Old-Age Benefit program. These 
payments will begin to qualified per- 
sons in 1942. 
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@ DETAILED knowledge of a large part of the 
great New York State market is a natural asset of 
the Marine Midland banks with offices in 29 cities 


and towns. Marine Midland banks have served 


an average of over 50 


years. Their counsel can be unusually helpful. 


MARINE MIDLAND 


BA 


Ia NEW YORK CITY...BUPPALO... BINGHAMTON... 
OSWEGO...LACKAWANNA... MEDINA, Ti 
Ve Se 





LOCKPORT... TONAWANDA... WEBSTER 
NORTH TONAWANDA ...CORINTH... 
RAST AURORA... AVON...PALMYRA 


Address inquiries (0 Marine 


ey 
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TROY... ROCHESTER...NIAGARA PALLS... 
JAMESTOWN...WATERTOWN...BATAVIA 
ENDICOTT. ..ALBION... JOHNSON CITY 
ALONE...SNYDER...ALEXANDRIA BAY 
CORTLAND...MIDDLBPORT...SODUS 
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Midland Trust Company, N YC, or to Marine Trust Company, Buffalo, N .% 


All Marine Midland banks are Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


























Elisabeth Rethberg 
finds voice and throat safe with Luckies 


Famous Metropolitan 





An independent survey was made recently 
among professional men and women—lawyers, 
doctors, lecturers, scientists, etc. Of those who 
said they smoke cigarettes, more than 87% stated 
they personally prefer a light smoke. 





Miss Rethberg verifies the wisdom of this pref- 
erence, and so do other leading artists of the 
radio, stage, screen and opera. Their voices are 
their fortunes. That’s why so many of them 
smoke Luckies. You, too, can have the throat pro- 
tection of Luckies—a light smoke, free of certain 
harsh irritants removed by the exclusive process 
“It’s Toasted”. Luckies are gentle on the throat. 


A Light Smoke 
“It’s Toasted”—Your Throat Protection 


AGAINST IRRITATION —AGAINST COUGH 


Opera Soprano writes: 


I have been enjoying Luckies for about 
fourteen years. When I first came to 
America, I noticed that opera singers 
here smoke a great deal more than 
singers abroad. Now I think the reason 
is that so many American singers have 
discovered that their voices and throats 
are safe with a light smoke. That, at 
least, has been my own experience as 
a casual smoker. The fact that Luckies 
are a light smoke gives me a sense of 


ease about my throat.” 








THE FINEST TOBACCOS— 
“THE CREAM OF THE CROP” 


Copyright 1937, The American Tobaceo Company 
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toonist Talburt for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
Will Somebody Kindly Strike Up the 
Star Spangled Banner? 


Car 





How Governments 





Are Overthrown 
By DOROTHY THOMPSON 


From an Article in the New York Herald- 
Tribune, March 10. 

LL parliaments, without exception, are vulner- 

able. 

“Parliamentary democracies make the mistake of 
placing too much faith in the triumphs of liberty, 
whereas nothing is more fragile than the modern 
state,” says Malaparte.* ' 

“It is a dangerous illusion to believe that parlia- 
ment is the best defence of the state against a Bon- 
apartist venture, and that liberty can be protected 
by liberty itself. This is what the deputies of the 
Spanish Cortes and the Polish Diet believed before 
the coups d’etat of Primo and Pilsudski.” 

And also it is a great mistake to think that these 
modern dictatorships are inevitably impelled by the 
reactionaries. Pilsudski, who established in Poland 
a military dictatorship, did it with the collabora- 
tion of the Socialist party and the trade unions, 
with the Marshal of the Diet as his ally in parlia- 
ment, and with the general strike to help him. 

In contrast, Mussolini’s coup d’etat only became 
possible when he had the collaboration of the high- 
est symbol of constitutionality and legitimacy in the 
state—the King. 

And Hitler would have had a hard time with- 
out the help of the same symbol, incorporated in 
Hindenburg. 

Moreover, the whole procedure by which Hitler 
captured the German Republic had already been 
started in motion, a year before he came into power, 
by Chancellor Bruning. 

Bruning was the least dictatorial of Chancellors, 
modest, self-effacing and utterly without those 
Aamboyant qualities of personal leadership which 
characterize the modern popular “leader.” 

But Bruning faced a situation very like one which 
we may have in this country in four years’ time, if 

















Cartoon from the Williamsport (Pa.) Sun 


“Well, Well—This is Like Old Times!” 





we are not careful, and if we should swim into an- 
other depression With a still heavily unbalanced 
budget. 

Bruning was forced to retrenchment in the mid- 
dle of a crisis. To pass a deflationary budget 
through a popular parliament is always difficult, 
and therefore Bruning resorted to a paragraph of 
the constitution under which powers could be vest- 
ed in the President, to govern by decree, in a mo- 
ment of national emergency. 


"LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL” 


What Bruning did was legal and constitutional, 
although he stretched the constitutional paragraph 
out of meaning. For it had been written with the 
emergency of war in mind, not of a budgetary crisis. 
He was not a dictator and he intended to suspend 
the use of the paragraph when the crisis was over. 

But from that day to this Germany has never 
been governed otherwise than by decree! Hitler, 
Suceeding Bruning, found the perfect instrument 
for the establising of complete dictorship already 
at hand and in use. He merely needed to go on 
using Hindenburg—the court of final authority— 
as the stooge for his edicts. 

If, then, this column urges over and over again 
the most scrupulous observance of the procedures 
of constitutional government, it is with the his- 
tory of the last twenty years, and with the recent 
“ goa seston republics, in mind. 

S the President said jy acce ; 
in Philadelphia last July: a ne 

“This generation of Americans has a rendezvous 
with destiny.” But this generation of Americans 
had better not make any bling dates. 





*Editor’s Note:—Malaparte is an Italian writer 
who a few years ago published a book on the tech- 
nique of the revolution, describing how modern 
European governments have been overturned. 
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HOW EDITORS VIEW WARNING OF INFLATION 





Necosarat « UO 


ARNING from Marriner S. Eccles, chairman 

of the Federal Reserve Board, that steps 

should be taken to avert the danger of inflation 

evokes various comment from the press accord- 

ing to the various angles of public policy touched 
upon. 

There is unanimous approval of the demand 
for balancing the budget, although most com- 
menting editors believe that should be done with- 
out increased taxation. In the matter of wage 
increases, held by Mr. Eccles as a partial cause 
of inflation, there is general agreement that con- 
cessions to labor should follow, not precede, the 
stepping up of production caused by enlarging 
consumer demand and that such increased pro- 
duction is the only justification for higher wages. 

The analysis of the New York Times (Dem.) 














. . ° n 
1S representative of the attitude taken by ove y Cartoonist Pease for the Newark Evening News 
° . . | 
newspapers. On the banking policy the Times | Going Up! 
states: “The upward spiral of wages and prices into inflationary 
price levels can be as disastrous as the downward spiral 


“Mr. Eccles tells us that he is still an advocate 
of ‘easy money’ as opposed to ‘tight money,’ and 
that a policy of ‘monetary restraint’ at this junc- 
ture would be injurious. 

“Artificially cheap money has its evils no less 
than artificially dear money; it encourages over- 
expansion of industry in wrong directions, and 
a substitution of bank credit for genuine in- 
vestment savings. We cannot compensate for 
economic maladjustments in other directions 
merely by depressing money rates. What is 
needed is an ‘equilibrium rate’ for money.” 

The Times also states that in his budget 
theory, Mr. Eccles “says nothing of economies”, 
and that he “fails to recognize the great burden 
which Federal taxes now impose”. 


Differing from most of 
the newspapers, the Prov- 
idence Journal (Ind.) 
makes this comment 


DEMAND IS MADE 
FOR REDUCTION 
IN EXPENDITURES 
on taxation: 

“It may be essential to increase taxes, as Mr. 
Eccles recommends, but it is even more neces- 
sary to reduce expenditures, When a budget is 
off balance, the obvious procedure is first of all 
to curtail outlays, especially non-essential dis- 


bursements. 
“If the Government continues to absorb an in- 





of deflation.’’—Eccles 





creasing share of incomes”, states the Kansas 
City Star (Ind.), “it will cripple business and 
create unemployment. Most of the important 
business enterprises in America today have been 
built up by plowing back earnings. That process 
already has been slowed down by existing taxes. 
It will be stopped and business will stagnate and 
decay if taxes are increased. . 

“Nobody for a moment would advocate a pol- 
icy that would let unfortunate people starve. 
But everybody knows of extravagances that 
could be cut out and that would bring the bud- 
get into balance within another year.” 


It is suggested by the 
IN VARIANCE oF Hodaneplit Star (Ren) 
OFFICIAL VIEWS taxes by taking more of 
the citizen’s income and profits would be the 
same as the farmer eating his seed corn.” 

There is plainly a schism within the ranks of 
the Administration,” says the Chicago Tribune 
(Rep.). “There are those who favor the balanc- 
ing of the budget and those who oppose it. 
There are those who predict that present poli- 
cies will produce a runaway inflation and those 


CONFUSION SEEN 


who would persist in these policies regardless of 
the danger. It is difficult to see how these con- 
flicting views can be compromised.” 

“Chairman Eccles,” according to the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Times (Ind.), “frankly admitted 
that Reserve authorities were powerless to con- 
trol the inflationary forces unleashed by the 
Roosevelt Administration. ... Since Mr. Eccles 
was one of the foremost champions of the 
“spend to prosperity” philosophy underlying 
the New Deal, his apprehension, which has 
more lately come to be shared by many others 
high in authority in the National Government 
is all the more significant. 


“One finds some incon- 


PROBLEMS RAISED 
sistencies,” asserts the 


BY SWIFTNESS OF ; 

ECONOMIC CHANGE Hartford Times (Dem.), 
in Mr. Eccles’ argu- 

ment for increased production. Unless that in- 

crease is to met increased consumer demand it 

only operates to glut markets. ... 

“If the board is to protest at the outset,” ad- 
vises the Richmond News Leader (Dem.) “that 
its very large new powers are of no avail, and 
that its function is solely one of making money 
easy, how can Government expect banks and 
hampered industry to combat inflation? 

“It is plain even now that Government is pre- 
paring to build up an alibi and, if trouble comes, 
to put the entire blame on business.” 

“Mr. Eccles’ suggestion,” argues the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “that the Government 
must step in and head off inflation by controlling 
prices and wages serves to strengthen the theory 
that the unbecoming haste on the part of the Pres- 
ident to ‘pack’ the Supreme Court was the result 
not of long-term considerations but of his eager- 
ness to obtain dictatorial control in these fields. 

“This is all too frequently the traditional 
sequel to inflationary experiments, . . . First, the 
Government demands extraordinary powers to 
produce inflation, and it winds up by finding that 
it needs equally extraordinary powers to prevent 
inflation from running away.” 

“What the chairman of the Reserve Board is 
asking for,” says the New Haven Journal-Courier 
(Ind.), “is in brief broad governmental curbs not 
merely on runaway prices, but on runaway costs. 

(The full text of Mr. Eccles’ statement will be 
found on page 9.) 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





Editor's Note: Letters of com- 





ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked, Even 
if initials only are to be printed, let- 
ters must be signed and address 
given. 


Presidential Plowing 

Sir:—It is not surprising that the 
President should choose the metaphor of 
the three-horse team, since the Ad- 
ministration with the Congress in lead- 
ing strings was doing a pretty thorough 
job plowing under the people’s liberties 
until their four-billion dollar plow 
struck a snag, viz the Constitution. Now 
if the President can succeed in halter- 
breaking the Supreme Court, that snag 
can be rooted out. 

Having already plowed under the right 
of the sovereign people to a voice in the 
proposed vital change in our form of 
government, with the Supreme Court 
transformed into a supine court the peo- 
ple’s rights can be plowed under so deeply 
that only a civil war could exhume 
them. 

The whole and final impression the 
Victory Dinner speech gives is that of a 
crafty and subtle attempt to blow a 
smoke screen over the President's real 
purpose to undermine constitutional gov- 
ernment in these United States of 
America. HUBERT M. PRATT. 
West Cornwall, Conn. 

2 2-2 


That Three-Horse Team 

Sir:—In his Victory Dinner speech, 
Mr. Roosevelt threw off the mask under 
which he paraded during the campaign 
and revealed the fangs and venom which 
had hitherto been artfully concealed. 

His “three-horse team” was a wow. “If 
one horse lies down in the traces or 
plunges off in another direction the field 
will not be plowed.” Maybe the Presi- 
dent thinks that the farmer thinks he is 
a farmer, but the real farmer knows that 
when the leader of a three-horse team 
kicks over the traces, tries to run away 
or “plunges” off in another direction, it 
is a mighty good thing to have one safe, 


———— + 





sensible, and if you please, old horse to ¢ a back seat and go ahead and do as we + 170? Why not cause all House and Sen- 
lean back in the breeching or, if need be, | __ please. G. H.C. | ate members or all Federal employes 
lie down in the traces until the leader is Lakewood, Ohio, | over 70 to retire? ... 


quieted and put back in the furrow, so 
that he may do an orderly job of plow- 
ing. M. O. CORNETT. 
West Lafayette, Ind. 

x*«rk 


Applying the Illustration 

Sir:—I am an old ex-Pennsylvania 
farmer and am surprised at the Presi- 
dent’s comparison of our three branches 
of government to a three-horse plow 
team. ... In plowing we used what we 
termed a jockey stick. It was fastened 
to the breast of the lead horse and to 
the bridle at the mouth of the middle 
and off-side horses. This enabled the 
lead horse to push them around when 
turning at the command of the driver. 

This jockey stick could well represent 
the Constitution and the driver the 
people. The only part the President has 
right is that the horses never did like to 
be pushed into place with that stick. 
Altoona, Pa. H. A. HISO. 

x * * 


Unsuppressed View 

Sir:—Letters intelligently discussing 
both the history and the assumed power 
of the Court are being deliberately sup- 
pressed... . 

It was intended that we have a Fed- 
eral Government of checks and balances, 
in which each department would bal- 
ance the other two, It was distinctly 
not intended that both Legislative and 
Executive Departments should be per- 
manently checked and balanced by the 
other one—the Judiciarv. It was not 
intended that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should become the Ulti- 
mate Ruler of the social and economic 
destinies of 128 million people. It was 
not intended that five men, expressing 
their personal economic views, should be 
permitted to stand in the way of Ameri- 
can democratic progress. 

When the Court has so done, and Mr. 
Justice Stone, in his dissenting opinion 
in the AAA case savagely declared it 
has done, then it is time that the Ameri- 
can people do what they have always 
done in the past—relegate the Court to 





kok 
“Slugging the Umpire” 


Sir:—It is unwise in any game for the 
loser to try to slug the umpire. .. . If 
it were possible to submit these ques- 
tions to the people, who own this Gov- 
ernment, their Senators and Representa- 
tives at the seat of Government would 
soon hear the verdict in no uncertain 


sound: Keep the Supreme Court inde- 
pendent! A. B. COOPER. 
Ocala, Fla. ~*~ * * 


The Court and the Depression 
Sir:—We have been in a state of siege 
for eight years invaded by a subtle 
enemy, “enforced unemployment,” 
which continues, resulting in rank in- 
Justices, disrupting domestic tranquilty, 
effecting outrageously the general wel- 
fare with poverty curtailing liberty. .. . 
Everyone who believes the intent of 
the Constitution is to make this coun- 
try the abode of a contented and free 
people should back Roosevelt in his en- 
deavor to give us a Supreme Court filled 
with men obedient to a trust who will 
interpret the intent of the Constitution 
for the welfare of all the people. 
PAUL EDMUND ANDERSON. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


. =e 
Irrelevant Blame 
Sir:--Even the drought, the floods, 
death, hell and destruction, seditions, 
strikes, ete., are put at the feet of the 


Stigmatized “nine old men.” and that, 
too, by those who know better. 

Not expecting and rightly so to win 
in padding the Supreme Court, a cam- 
paign issue for 1940 was and is intended. 
Politics first, politics now and _ politics 
last. J. M. POWERS. 
Wallace, N. C. 

Se 


The Criterion of Age 

Sir:—If by reason a man reaches the 
age of 70 years disqualifies him as a 
judge of the Supreme Court, why did 
the President use his power and influ- 
ence to elect Senator Norris who is past 





The President says he cannot carry 
out his New Deal policies with the Court 
as it is. Can anyone honestly point out 
or name any good thing the people need 
that the Court or the Constitution is 
denying them? I think not. 

Akron, Ind. FOY SMITH. 
x * *® 


Church Opinion and the Court 

Sir:—In a recent number of your valu- 
able paper you have a paragraph under 
“Liberal Journal Objects.” In a state- 
ment you say that the Nashville 
Christian Advocate thinks “the court of 
final resort should be found in Congress, 
the group most responsible to the peo- 
ple.” This partial quotation is entirely 
misleading since, if you will see the con- 
text 1t was merely stating different view- 
points and said that there was a group 
who thought it, as above stated in the 
quotation. 

I wish you would please make this cor- 
rection since the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate did not give it as its own opinion 
but only the opinion of a group. 

Sincerely yours, W. P. KING, 
Editor, Christian Advocate. 
x * * 
What to Expect Next 

Sir:—Out of the new Roosevelt de- 
mands, as I see it, will come a sub- 
servient and subsidized Supreme Court, 
a new NRA, a new AAA, Federal laws 
regulating and governing al] business 
and all individuals, and a reduction of 
private energy and morale. 


But then, the people asked for it, 
didn’t they? SUBSCRIBER. 
Rogers, Ark 


~ ere 
Implicit Confidence 
Sir:—We think our President knows 
more about what this country needs than 
any one else and the things he wants 
will be for the good of all. . . . God bless 
our President and Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
all that are standing by him in his fight 
for the people. 
MR. AND MRS. AL SEBERS. 
Oakwood, Mo. 





























Cartoonist Berryman for the Washington Star 
“I Came by Process of Elimination. . . .” 
—President Roosevelt 





Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. The Ban on Foreign Loans 


The Maritime Commission 


Child Labor Amendment 


4. Alabama's Wet Vote 


HETHER American investors could !egally par- 

ticipate in the half billion dollar French loan 

is a question that has aroused debate over the pro- 

visions of the Johnson Act which prohibits floating 

of loans in this country by nations in default on 
war debts. 

That the law effectively prevents financial aid 
to any defaulting country by United States citizens 
is the judgment of 64 per cent of commenting news- 
papers. But 36 per cent believe that American buy- 
ing is possible and advisable as well. They point 
out that Americans are free to spend money abroad 
through their banks, and that such action might 
stimulate an outward flow of the huge hoard of 
European money invested in our industries. That 
the French loan has been successfully floated is rec- 
ognized. 





The Maritime Commission 


PPOINTMENT of a permanent. Federal Maritime 
Commission, with the problem of rehabilita- 
tion of the merchant marine as its chief task, is 
viewed with optimism by 27 per cent of comment- 
ing newspapers. A skeptical view is held by 73 
per cent. Recognized ability of the new commis- 
sion is considered the most favorable factor. De- 
moralized conditions, labor troubles and subsidy 
difficulties are believed to offer serious obstacles 
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Cartoonist Homan for the United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


Gentle Hint! 





Child Labor Amendment 


EJECTION of the Federal child labor amendment 

by New York State is interpreted by 92 per cent 

of the press, as a death blow to that long pending 

proposal for constitutional change. A more hope- 

ful attitude, shown by 8 per cent of commenting 

newspapers, takes its support from a recent poll of 
the State's voters. 

Editors upholding the New York action do not 
oppose elimination of child labor from industry 
but contend the proposed amendment would make 
for a too centralized control covering a matter 
properly the duty of the individual statea 

Many contend that the proposed amendment rep- 
resented too great zeal, and that the amendment 
would not be endorsed, especially in view of the fact 
that it interferred with a person under 18 training 
himself for some life work. 

Many such youths, it is argued, would be all the 
better off to have opportunity to train themselves 
for some life work. The lack of such early training 
would, many say, handicap them in later years. 





Alabama Goes Wet 


E vote in Alabama, placing that State in the 

wet column, is held by practically all of the 
commenting press to have been an effort to elim- 
inate discreditable conditions. It is believed by 
many editors that Alabama has retained proper 
control over the traffic by establishing State liquor 
stores for the sale of distilled beverages. Only a 
very few States, it is pointed out, remain in the 
dry list. 
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Tide of World Affairs: 





Mecosarann « Uf + 


The retort courteous. The 
passing of a peace-maker. 
A “Roman Triumph.” The 
“longest way” home. 
OMETHING about the personali- 
ties who made the world’s news 
of the week: 

Washington—Germans were open- 
ing the “bock” season when the 
Reich’s envoy, rotund Hans Luther, 
accompanied by tall Counselor 
Thomsen appeared at the State De- 
partment and was admitted to the 
Secretary’s presence. Nearly an 
hour passed before the door of the 
office opened again. 

When he came out, the lines in the 
face of the genial Ambassador were 
stern. For the second time in two 
weeks he had found it necessary 
to call the attention of the Depart- 
ment to remarks made publicly 
about Der Fuehrer in New York. 


AMERICAN “FREE SPEECH” 

For the second time in two weeks, 
long-suffering Cordell Hull had been 
forced to explain to Herr Luther 
that the United States has free 
speech—that all he could do was de- 
plore any slight by an American 
against the head of a Government 
with which the United States has 
official relations. 

A few days earlier the Secretary 
had been compelled to instruct the 
American Ambassador in Berlin to 
register “emphatic comment” with 
the Foreign Office for the sensa- 
tional discussion of the New York 
incident by the Nazi controlled press. 

But the patience of the Secretary 
of State has been found not to be 
completely inexhaustible. On occa- 
sion the Tennessee drawl has been 
known to breathe fire. 


SECRETARY HULL’S STATEMENT 

Following his last apology, Mr. 
Hull issued a statement clipped in 
phraseology and to the point. Said 
he: 





—Underwood & Underwood 


‘ARBITRATION AMBASSADOR’ 


Green H. Hackworth, legal advisor 
of the Department of State, who has 
been appointed the fourth American 
member of the permanent court of 
arbitration at The Hague. Mr. 
Hackworth, a “career man”, fills the 
vacancy caused by the death of the 
late Elihu Root. 











“I am personally hopeful that all 
who are participating in the pres- 
ent controversy, which is marked by 
bitter and vituperative utterances 
in this country and in Germany, 
may soon reach the conclusion 
that it would be to the best inter- 
ests of both countries for them to 


discussed more temperately.” 
But sorrow has a way of bridging 
| political differences. Among the 
first messages of sympathy lo be re- 
| ceived at the White House follow- 
| ing the Texas school tragedy was 
one from Reichsfuehrer Hitler and 
|} anether from Ambassador Luther. 
| Warm Springs—Meanwhile, the 
| 
| 
} 
| 


man who continues to be linked in 
foreign press and gossip with some, 
as yet undisclosed, world peace move 
| (the British This Week now says 
| that the “proposed” conference will 








Resisting Pull of War-ward Currents: 


How House and Senate Plans Differ 


Naewrsqnaun + U2 


New rules for, new wars. Presi- 
dent or Congress as arbiter. 
Prospective restrictions. 





T was on Good Friday, 1917, that 

President Wilson signed the joint 
resolution of Congress which threw 
American military power behind 
the Allies. 

Rules of neutrality, as they had 
been known for centuries, had 


broken down. The United States | 
had been sucked unwillingly into | 


the conflict. 

With this picture still sharp in its 
memory, Congress has been trying 
to revise the rules of neutrality so 
as to make them strong enough to 
resist the pull of all war currents. 











Now Only a 
Penny a Tablet 


for Fast 
HEADACHE RELIEF 


Get Quick-Dissolving Bayer 
Aspirin Now Without 
Thought of Price 





In 2 Seconds by 
Stop Watch 


In 2 seconds by stop 
watch a genuine 
BAYER Aspirin tablet 
starts te disintegrate 
and go to work, Drop a 
Bayer Aspirin tablet in- 
te a glass ef water. By 
the time it hits the bet- 
tom of the glass it is 
disintegrating. What 

in this glase 
+ « « happens in your 
stomach. 














You can now get Genuine BAYER 
ASPIRIN for virtually 1¢ a tablet 
at any drug store in the U. S. 

Twofull dozen now, ina flat pocket 
tin, for 25¢! Try this new package. 
Enjoy the quick action and known 
quality of the real Bayer article 
now without thought of price. 

Do this especially if you want 
the means of quick relief from a bad 
headache, neuritis or neuralgia 

ains. Remember, BAYER ASPI- 

IN works fast. (Note illustration 
above.) 

And ask for it by its full name — 
BAYER ASPIRIN — not by the 
name “aspirin” alone when you 
buy. Get it next time you want 
quick relief. 


Virtually 
1c a tablet 
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LOOK FOR THE BAYER CROSS 














On one point most members of 
Congress seem to be agreed. With 
the laws of war changed as they 
have been during the last century, 
a neutral power that wants to stay 
out can't rely on belligerents treat- 
ing it as a neutral. It has to cir- 
cumscribe its own activities. 

On another point there is not 
such agreement on Capitol Hill. 
That is, whether Congress shall say 
specifically how normal activities 
shall be curbed in war time or 
| whether the President shall be 
| given discretion to perform the 
| task. 





THE CONGRESSIONAL RIFT 

This is the principal issue that 
| has sent the subject into confer- 
ence between both Houses, with the 
deadline of May 1 
when the present temporary law 
expires. For the McReynolds bill, 
as it passed the 
week, contains discretionary au- 
thority for the President, while the 
previously passed Senate, or Pitt- 


dent to apply. 
new “cash and carry” plan for reg- 


war, a subject not dealt with in the 
temporary laws of 1935 and 1936. 
Both bills are mandatory in sev- 
eral respects. Each declares that 
when the President finds a state of 
international war, or a civil strife of 
such proportions that the security 
of the United States is affected, and 
proclaims such facts, it shall auto- 
matically become unlawful to ex- 


ments of war to the belligerents, or 
to have financial dealings with 
them. 

The Senate bill provides that if 
the President finds it in the interest 
of peace to restrict certain addi- 
tional exports, he shall proclaim 


ships are automatically barred from 
carrying such goods to the warring 
factions. But the House bill would 
give the President some leeway in 
applying this “come and get it” 
principle. 


“CASH AND CARRY” POLICY 


countries that are at war, it auto- 
matically becomes unlawful for an 
American to export any goods to 
them until he has divested himself 
of all right, interest and title in 


gives the President some discretion 
in applying this “cash” policy. 

In these connections, the House, 
amended its measure, possibly in 
the hope of gaining a compromise 





from the Senate. It provided that 
the “cash and carry” provisions 
should be in operation only two 
years. 


find other subjects which can be 


be held in a Scandinavian Capital) 
maintained a non-commital silence 
at his Warm Springs retreat. 


| PRESIDENTIAL VISITORS 


But a constant presidential com- 
panion was William C. Bullitt, Am- 


| bassador to France. And for the last 


few days, Sumner Welles, Assistant 
Secretary of State, has been hang- 
ing his hat in the “Little White 
House” in Georgia. 

There are those, however, who 
conjecture that such visitors are 
merely linked with the pending 
changes in the American diplomatic 
corps which will be announced as 
soon as all the governments to 
which new representatives are to be 
sent have approved them. 

London—But whoever rises as the 
new leader toward peace, an old one 
has gone down. 

Back in the middle twenties, three 


| men were making real progress to- 
| ward establishing a friendly Europe 


—Stressemann of Germany, Briand 
of France and Chamberlain of Great 
Britain. Two died before they had 
to see their labors wrecked. The 


| Britisher lived on through disheart- 
| ening years to March 16, 1937. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain, son of a 
famous father, and famous half- 
brother of a famous Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Neville is also 
slated for Prime Minister following 


| the Coronation), monocled, austere, 
| was one of the originators of the 


Locarno peace of 1925. 


NEW BRITISH PROBLEMS 


But time moves on, and British 
Foreign Office officials struggled 


| ahead with their problems of peace 
| and war. 


Just as it was learned that Japan 
could not be induced to enter the 
naval agreement signed in London 
in 1936, spectacled Sir Robert 
Craigie, naval expert and Assistant 
Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, was named British Ambassa- 
dor to Tokyo. Sir Robert first sailed 
for a brief visit in the United States, 
part of which time will be spent in 
Georgia. 

Sartorially correct Foreign Secre- 
tary Eden instructed the embassy 
in Rome to discover if reports were 
true that the Italians were allowing 
volunteers to go to Spain in spite 
of non-intervention agreements. 

War Secretary Duff Cooper, under 
fire for the slowness with which the 
army is garnering recruits, an- 
nounced as a special inducement to 
enlist “tommies” that hereafter 
kitchen police and other menial du- 
ties are to be abolished in the army. 


PARIS AGAIN IN TURMOIL 
Paris—Across the Channel, Leon 
Bium, student, writer, debater, mys- 





approaching, | 


House last | 


man, measure lays out a policy | 
which it is mandatory on the Presi- | 


The controversy centers on the | 


ular commercial business in time of | 


port arms, ammunition and imple- | 


what they are. Then American | 


The Senate measure also provides | 
that when the President proclaims | 


such goods. The House measure | 


tic and first Socialist Premier of 
France struggled to hold his Popu- 
lar Front intact in the face of do- 
mestic labor and financial storms. 

Tripoli—By way of contrast, a 
spectacle worthy of the grandest 
days of the Caesars was being en- 
acted on the south shore of the 
| Mediterranean. 

Astride a white charger, Benito 
Mussolini entered the city of Tripoli 
beneath laurel-decked arches in the 
cool of the evening while search- 
lights from the warships in the har- 
bor played upon the official caval- 
cade and a vast sea of waving arms 
and flags. A “real Roman triumph,” 
boomed the Italian announcer into 
| his microphone. 


| What Il Duce said while in Lybia 
about not having forgotten sanc- 
tions didn’t worry officials in Lon- 
| don half so much as his gestures of 

friendship toward the Moslems. 
| With new trouble brewing in Pales- 

tine the British are not relishing 

Italy's apparent assumption of the 
| role of “protector of Islam,’ which 
the Fascist dictator revealed on his 
African journey. 


| WOMEN IN THE NEWS 

| Bucharest, Moscow and Points 
| West — Nor were women over- 
shadowed in the week’s news. 

In the capital city of Rumania, 
Marie, the “grandmother of the Bal- 
kans” (her son is King Carol, one 
daughter is former Queen Elizabeth 
oi Greece, another the wife of Arch- 
duke Anton of Hungary, and another 
Queen Mother Marie of Yugoslavia) 
lay seriously ill. 

The secrecy surrounding her con- 
dition gave rise to reports that she 
had been poisoned, possibly by Fas- 
cist sympathizers. It was Marie who 
in World War days, helped out- 
maneuver the pro-German group at 
court to bring Rumania to the side 
of the Allies. 

In Russia, the capitalist wife of 
the American Ambassador, Mrs. 
Joseph E. Davies, has been setting 
precedents by inspecting factories 
and other Soviet projects, and meet- 
ing for serious “discussion” lunch- 
eons with proletariat wives of the 
Kremlin’s leaders. 

From Oakland, California, to Oak- 
land, California, was the course 
Amelia Earhart had set for herself 
when she lifted her “flying labora- 
tory” from the sands of the Sun- 
Shine State and headed out over 
the Pacific to “fly the long way 
around the world.” 

P, A. FREDERICK. 
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Straight through the advanced 1997 line... 
in every capacity range...and in stand- 
ard and “cab-over-engine” models... GMC 
trucks have the ability to work hard and the 
capacity for the long-continued low cost 
operation which owners have a right to 
expect from trucks built by the world’s 
largest builder of commer- 
cial vehicles exclusively. 
... Stream-styling—with 











GMC’'s exclusive “dual-tone” color design 


—gives these trucks a modern, capable 
appearance shared by no others... If your 
business needs trucks which are truck- 
built for hard work—designed and con- 
structed for peak economy—and styled to 
reflect credit upon your operations— 
inspect, compare, test and then buy GMCl 





QUALITY AT PRICES LOWER THAN 
AVERAGE 





Time payments through our own Y. M. A. C. Plan at lowest available rates 
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World's largest producer of 

















Alloy Steels.» World's largest 
capacity for production of 
stainless steel.eOne of world’s 
largest producers of carbon 
steels and tubular goods. See 
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...just that! Moved the Cuyahoga River in Cleveland more 
than a thousand feet. Moved three quarters of a million 
yards of dirt. Are putting five thousand tons of steel 
underground as a foundation for a building that will take 
fifteen thousand tons more. A building that will be a third 
of a mile long—occupy twenty acres—contain two hundred 
and fifty miles of pipe lines—surrounded by five miles of 
railroad track. @ This modern new building will house the 
largest continuous wide strip mill in the world. 

It will have a speed of 2,100 feet per minute for 

twenty gauge steel. @ Republic's new mill will be 


finished this year. Will cost many millions of dollars. Will 
enable Republic to produce steel more efficiently, and to 
serve industry more promptly. It is striking evidence of 
Republic's policy of keeping a step ahead. Yet it is only a 
part of the plant modernization program which Republic 
has always followed. @ Modernization costs have proved to 
be a sound investment, producing increased business and 
earnings from a rapidly growing number of steel buyers 

who can afford only the highest standards of uniform 

quality~whether in alloy steels by the pound or carbon 

bars by the ton. Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
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AUTO SIT-DOWNERS 
HE old-fashioned walk-out strike is becoming a rarity. 
Labor having tried and tested the walk-out’s stream- 
lined successor—the sit-down is employing the new tech- 
nique on a score of fronts ranging from dog pound sit- 
downers and wet nurse sit-downers to motor sit-downers, 
What started out as a strike technique by skilled work- 
men has now spread to thousands of wage-earners of all 
classes. White collar workers, skilled and semi-skilled 
workmen and thousands of unskilled laborers now strike 
in the modern manner. With the spread of these new 
tactics has come a collection of freak sit-downers. 








ASHMEN SIT-DOWNERS 


UST how far public approval swings toward or against 
The public may adopt an 
observant attitude toward disputes in which workers sit 
passive before machines thousands of miles away. 
Whether this same attitude is maintained when sit- 


sit-downers is not known. 


downers come closer to home is a moot question. When 
ashmen and garbagemen regret they cannot haul ashes 
and refuse, the housewife finds that something always 
taken for granted requires urgent attention. When hos- 
pital sit-downers enter into battle with police in the 
hospital, sympathies may undergo a sharp reversal. 





MUD SIT-DOWNER 


FTER Frank Peterlin of Joliet, Ill., bogged his auto- 

mobile 32 times in the mud of the street on which 

he lived he became exasperated, sat down in his car and 

waited for the city fathers to send out a paving crew. 

The city fathers let him sit. After a few days of sitting 
Mr. Peterlin gave up. 

But on a score of fronts sit-downers are more stout- 
hearted than the gentleman from Joliet. Heads have 
been cracked, blood has been spilled, courts have been 
jammed. Now the word “sit-down” has entered the vo- 
cabulary of the United States Senate. 


& 





6 th 


DIME STORE SIT-DOWNERS 


[Ao leaders shortly after the settlement of the Gen- 
eral Motors auto “sit-down” strike predicted a wave 
of similar strikes in low-paid service establishments. It 
seems they were right. And what is more, labor leaders 
are apparently as helpless to curb these new strikes as 
they were to maintain peace in the auto industry. It has 
been generally agreed that union leaders began activi- 
ties in earnest only after the mass of auto workers in- 
volved took the initiative and occupied the motor plants. 
In a score of sit-down strikes which have originated 
in the past few weeks new problems have been created. 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SIT-DOWNERS 
A SURVEY of sit-down strikers conducted by one press 
‘ association last 
were sitting down on logs and city hall benches, that 
“sit-down” strikes were in progress among grade school 
and college students, department and variety store sales- 
girls, sawmill workers, dog pound workers, Negro golf 
caddies, potato chip makers, elevator operators and other 
hotel service workers, sandhogs in tunnels. 

Topping them all was the Belgian consul in Atlanta 
who sat-down on his water meter in protest against a 
He was hoisted, and the water turned off. 


week revealed “sit-down” strikers 


water tax. 





MOTOR BUS SIT-DOWNERS 


O ONE knows for certain where and under what con- 
conditions the sit-down technique originated. Ma- 
hatma Ghandi and his followers, passive under broiling 
Indian sun, and Tommy Atkin’s clubs, may have fathered 
the idea. The “suicide strike” staged by Hungarian coal 
miners in 1934, when they stayed underground and threat- 
ened to commit mass suicide unless their wages were 
raised, was probably the first spectacular sit-down strike. 
Welsh collierymen adopted the same tactics shortly 
Italian and French workmen were probably 
strike strategy en masse. 


thereafter. 
the first to employ the sit-down 


Uncle Sams News Reel: \\FE ON THE AMERICAN "SIT-DOWN" FRONT 





MESSENGER SIT-DOWNERS 


HE old saying—*Possession is nine-tenths of the law’ 
takes on added emphasis in the present wave of “sit- 
down” strikes. When workers stop their machines, re- 
fuse to budge from the premises, there are three avenues 
open to the management. It can use private force to 
eject the strikers, something which seldom happens be- 
cause of the likelihood of bloodshed and loss of public 
It can appeal to the court for an injunction 
In many 
The 





approval. 
authorizing peace officers to eject the strikers. 
cases the injunctions are ignored by the strikers. 
only remaining avenue is the start of negotiations. 
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RESTAURANT SIT-DOWNERS 


aRaSARO INS the freak sit-down strikes which 
may occasion amusing photographs and stories: 

Are the workers involved to be considered as tres- 
passers liable to penal action or will the theory that the 
worker holds an interest in the machine at which he 
works receive closer attention? 

Will employers continue to stand by while injunction 
orders to evacuate plants are delayed or not carried out? 
Will labor be able to continue the discipline among 
workers if machines and plant property are not to be 
damaged? 





Derek Fox. 


—Photos by Wide World 











Getting a Job in the CCC. | 
What a Youth Should Do 


How may young men get jobs in the CCC? 

On the first of April the CCC will enroll 100,- 
000 additional workers for its conservation pro- 
gram, because at that time an equal number of 
workers will leave the corps. Of this 100,000 place- 
ments, 94,000 are reserved for young men between 
17 and 28 years of age whose families are on re- 
lief, the remaining places to be given to war 
veterans. 

To enroll in the CCC a person may sign up either 
with the Federal Employment Service, a recruit- 
ing station of the War Department in any of the 
larger cities, or he can apply directly to one of the 
camps. The average period of enrollment is for 
eight months at $30 a month, of which $25 is sent 
home to the worker’s family. 

Those who enroll on April 1 will do the same 
type of work that members of the Corps have done 
in the past, mainly reforestation, erosion control, 
drainage, and wild life preservation. 

It is important that a person desiring to enroll 
in the CCC should immediately get in touch with 
one of the above agencies at the earliest possible 
date. 


Federal Aid to Students: 
How to Apply For Awards 


OW may a college student obtain financial as- 
sistance from the Government? 

A needy student attending a recognized educa- 
tional institution may apply to the college authori- 
ties for a job in the Work Program set up by the 
National Youth Administration. Local college au- 
thorities, under the general regulations laid down 
by NYA, supervise the programs in the schools and 
all appointments to jobs are made by them. 

The applicant must satisfy the authorities that 
he requires help and must fulfill certain other 
minor qualifications imposed by NYA. One is that 
the recipients of student aid must take at least 
three-fourths of the regular full-time college 
course. 

Work given to each student varies according to 
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the type of course he is taking, an attempt being 
made to provide each student with work in line 
with his studies. Thus a student majoring in a 
science might be given work in the college museum 
or scientific laboratories and one majoring in 
economics might be given clerical work. 

Students are paid directly by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at a maximum of $15 monthly for under- 
graduates and $25 for graduate students. Hourly 
pay varies according to locality but monthly pay is 
uniform. NYA regulations limit students to 30 
hours work a week. 

NYA jobs are not intended to provide money 
enough to pay all a student's expenses but in many 
cases they provide enough additional aid to enable 


would be forced to leave. 


+ a food budget with an adequate balance diet at 


minimum cost for a family of five. An emergency 
diet, planned for the needy families with children, 
is shown in a folder which may be obtained free 
from the Bureau. It is entitled “How to Spend Your 
Food Money.” 
Bulletin 1,757 (5 cents), “Milk for the Family,” 
“Diets to Fit the Family Income,” Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1,705 (5 cents), “Meat Dishes at Low Cost,” 
Miscellaneous Publication 216 (5 cents and “Food for 


senting the amount of the Social Security tax to 
the sale price of his products? 

Any person who misrepresents the amount of a 
Federal tax when adding the amount of the tax to 
the price of his product is liable to fine and impris- 
onment under Section 1123 of the Revenue Act of 
1926. If an employer wishes to add to the price of 
his products the tax he pays for Social Security, he 
must determine the exact amount. 

If a company keeps records on a fiscal year basis 


Children,” Farmers’ Bulletin 1,674 (5 cents) are | ,. 3 = ‘ 
édinan ithe tn tameenenane | is it required to make returns on a calendar year 
se ages ay coe : | basis? 
Savings in family expenditures sometimes de- | ‘ : ; 
pend on the housekeepers’ use of her time. The | Even though a company may keep its records on a 


Bureau has printed “Convenient Kitchens,’ Farm- 


fiscal year basis, it must make a return of the tax 
imposed by Title IX of the Act (for Unemployment 
The re- 


students to remain in school when they otherwise | ers’ Bulletin 1,513 (5 cents) as a help both in ‘ 
| planning purchases of household equipment and | ©C°™pensation) on a calendar year basis. 
ne Nae in planning the housekeeper’s time. turn for the calendar year 1936 is due on or before 
Bulletins which have been prepared to assist April 1, 1937. 


How Uncle Sam May Help 








housekeepers in the buying of textiles include ‘“Qual- 
ity Guides to Buying Sheets, Blankets and Bath 
Towels,” Farmers’ Bulletin 1,765 (5 cents), “Quality 


What factor determines whether the employes of 
a public institution are exempted from the provisions 
of the Act? 


Draft a b mil Guides in Buying Ready-Made Dresses,” Leaflet | The Act specificaly excludes the employes of the 
a y Budget 105 (5 cents) and “Quality Guides in Buying | United States, or of a State or of an “instrumental- 

/HAT Government advice is available to aid Women’s Cloth Coats,” Leaflet 117 (5 cents). | ity” of cither. The Bureau of Internal Revenue rules 
In general institutions which 


families in the planning of budgets? 

A record of family expenditures as well as a 
household budget will help the housekeeper to pro- 
vide the most in comfort at the least expense. That 
is the thesis of “Planning and Recording Family Ex- 
penditures,” Farmers Bulletin No. 1,533 published by 
the Department of Agriculture. The bulletin sells for 
5 cents and like other priced publications of the 
Department, may be had from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office. 

Food budgets are the subject of several publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. For families of small 


means a leaflet entitled “Getting the Most for Your 
Food Money,” distributed free on request, contains 


_ 





The Social Security Act: 
Questions and Answers 


7 HEN improved real estate is operated for the 
owner by a managing agent, who is responsible 

for the payment of the Social Security Taxes? 
Although the agent may pay the wages and make 
the deductions for the taxes imposed by the Act, the 
owner is responsible for the payment of all Social 
Security taxes. He is considered to be the employer. 


2 ' 
Is it lawful for an employer to add an item repre- 


on cases in dispute. 
act as State agencies are considered instrumentali- 
ties of the State. 





Proper Cooking Methods: 
Free Government Advice 


AS any governmental agency published informa- 
tion to show methods of cooking pork products 

to climinate danger of trichinosis infection? 
To combat trichinosis, a disease which comes 
from eating improperly cooked pork, the Bureau of 


How to Get a Refund on 
Overpaid Income Tax 


YHEN a taxpayer, checking over his income tax 
return finds that he has paid too much, what 
should he do to obtain a refund? 


Should a taxpayer discover that he did not take 
an exemption or deduction to which he helieves is 
entitled or that he classified part of his income in= 
correctly, he may file a claim for refund on a form 
which may be obtained from the district collector 
of internal revenue. 

Such a claim must be filed within three years 
from the date the return was filed or two years 
from ithe date the tax was paid. 

In the Bureau of Internal Revenue each claim 
for a vefund is turned over to an auditer. All the 
information cited in the claim is examined care- 
fully and if it is found necessary a field agent will 
make an examination of the accounts in question 
and consult personally with the claimant. 

If a claim is allowed in whole or in part the 
amount is refunded with interest by Treasury 
check or it is credited to any other income tax due 
from the claimant. 


What steps may be taken when the Bureau de- 
cides against a claim and the claimant wishes to 
contest the decision? 

The claimant may file suit either in a district 
court of the United States or the Court of Claims of 
the United States. 

In cases where the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue allows a refund of more than $75,000 a 
report or description of the basis for the allowance 
is sent to the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. This is a permanent committee set up 
by the Senate and House of Representatives to con- 
Sider such cases. 

If the Committee does not agree with the Com< 
missioner’s determination the case is reconsidered 
by the Commissioner. 








Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture 
has prepared a pamphlet describing the best meth- 
ods of cooking pork to avoid such infection. 

The pamphlet, which is entitled “Cook Pork and 
its Products Thoroughly,” may be had free from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C, 
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IT’S THE GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH ...BU 
IT COSTS TOO MUCH! 


"THIS America of ours is the greatest spectacle 
in the history of government . . . the volun- 
tary gathering of some 130,000,000 people 
“under one tent” . . . the biggest business in 
the world today... . 

Yes, there are more than 3,250,000 em- 
ployees in national, state and municipal gov- 
ernments—with an annual payroll of some 
$4,500,000,000.00! 

The only trouble with this whole show is... 
it costs too much. And the chief reason why it 
costs too much is the SPOILS SYSTEM—the 
fallacious policy of making governmental jobs 
the spoils of political victory instead of the re- 
ward of merit and ability. 

This Spoils System breeds mismanagement. 
It makes a mockery of honest and efficient gov- 
ernment. And it picks our pockets of at least 
$500,000,000.00 a year, in unnecessary taxes 


caused by waste! 


Can’t Something Be Done About It? 

Yes. The National Civil Service Reform 
League has made definite and encouraging 
progress against the Spoils System and for the 
Merit System. 

This League, working without ballyhoo, has 
helped write intelligent and effective civil serv- 
ice regulations into National and State laws. 
And it has helped see to it that these laws are 
observed. 

It is a League that rises above partisanship 
and expediency. It has a definite plan. It 
knows that plan will work! 

The League needs help—your help. We 
need moral support. We need financial sup- 
port. We need physical support. 
Will you enlist with us? Will you contrib- 
ute? Will you work for new members? Will 
you help us fight bloated taxes? 

Will you fill out the coupon right now and 


mail it to— 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 


REFORM LEAGUE 
ROOM A 
521 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


(I'm enclosing my check for $__ sito 
become a member of the League immediately. 
(] I'd like more information before I join. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Tax on Corporations 
Taps a Golden Flood 


A tip to all taxpayers. Levy on cor- 
poration reserves. Taxes on boom 


control. 





ERE'S a bit of late news that may cause a twinge 
in the pocketbook nerve of the average busi- 
ness man. 

The new Federal surtax on the portion of corpor- 
ation income not paid in dividends, worked in prac- 
tice to the intense satisfaction of Treasury officials. 

Which means: 

This idea of forcing corporations to distribute 
the bulk of their earnings so that those earnings 
can be taxed in the hands of individuals as per- 
sonal income is on the books to stay. 

Management practice, of- 
ficials advise, may be geared 
to that conclusion. When 
Herman Oliphant, counsel 
to Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
sold President Roosevelt on 
the idea of a tax on corpora- 
tion income graduated ac- 
cording to the proportion of 
earnings retained in the busi- 
ness, opponents of the idea 
argued that it would not 
nerman Oliphant work. They scoffed at yield 
estimates and questioned the figures of the Treas- 
ury experts. 

Now the money is being collected. The collec- 
tions are running about up to expectations. Those 
expectations are that $800,000,000 will be collected 
in income taxes during March. In March, 1936, 
collections were $412,000,000. 


TAPPING A RESERVOIR 

The reason for this sharp anticipated increase is 
due partially to the increase in corporation income 
subject to the flat tax of from 8 to 15 per cent. 
But, the experts say, it is due more importantly to 
a big increase in personal income caused by forced 
disbursements of corporation earnings in the form 
of dividends, which now are taxed at personal in- 
come tax rates. These rates run up to 80 per cent 
on the largest incomes. 

In other words, the Government thinks that it 
has succeeded in tapping a vast amount of income 
that previously had been taxed only at the corpora- 
tion rate rather than at the much more steeply 
graded personal income tax rate. 

But jubilation over results from the tax as a 
revenue producer is being tempered by evidence 
that this new tax is working a hardship on the 
medium-sized corporation not deeply entrenched 
with previously accumulated reserves. Modifica- 
tions to correct that situation are under study at 
the Treasury now, with prospects that some changes 
will be proposed before Congress goes home. 

The whole tax problem is getting close attention 
as a means of boom control. 


CONGRESS ADVERSE TO INCREASE 

Marriner Eccles, chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, shocked 
members of Congress during the past week with 
the suggestion that taxes on income and profits 
should be increased. He drew quick answers from 
Senator Harrison, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and from Representative Doughton, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. 

Both assured business men that the checks they 
just wrote are based on income tax rates as high 
as they are going to be so far as this session of 
Congress is concerned. 

That represents the present attitude in Congress 
and in the Treasury. But conferences on inflation 
control still are to be held. President Roosevelt is 
pictured as determined to use Government powers 
to keep the present price upturn from flowering into 
an inflation boom. 

One method of boom control most vigorously sup- 
ported by the President's financial advisers is to 
take away boom profits and to use them either to 
retire debt or to subsidize portions of the popula- 
tion not sharing in the upturn. An excess profits 
tax is under study along with others. 

So: Don’t bank too heavily on the idea that taxes 
are as high as they are going. Some surprises may 
still be in store. 








Production Surges Upward 


Labor unrest only obstacle. Price in- 
flation a future danger. Demand 
for raw materials. 





IT-DOWN strikes are generating a bad case of 

the jitters all through business. They have pro- 
duction slowed down in the autom»bile industry 
and are threatening other industries 

But business activity and industrial production 
are rising in the face of this serious unsettlement. 
Demand for raw materials and for goods con- 
tinues to border on the sensational. Some of it is 
due to fear on the part of manufacturers and of 
merchants that labor trouble may interfere with 
production. Part is due to demand caused by war 
preparation abroad. But the big demand is com- 
ing from the general public which has more money 
to spend and is in a mood to spend it. 

Just about everybody of official importance in 
Washington now is agreed that 1937 is going to be 
a year of intense industrial activity. 

Home building is moving ahead rapidly with the 
coming of Spring. The outlook is better for agri- 
culture. Industries—their productive facilities taxed 
—are beginning to be more interested in plant ex- 
pansion. Retail trade is breaking records. 

The one immediate uncertainty is caused by labor 
trouble and threatened labor trouble. Neither Gov- 
ernment nor industry nor labor has found a means 
of working out adjustments peaceably without re- 
stort to a test of strength before negotiations being. 

In the midst of the apparent recovery official 
thinking is turned toward what looks like a develop- 
ing price inflation. If that comes, experts say, the 
experience of 1933 may be repeated. In that year 
a period of violent activity was followed by a period 
of almost equally violent reaction. 
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ON INFLATION—WHAT THE GOVERNMENT PLANS 











Secretary of Commerce Roper 


UICK to react to the statement of Marriner S. Eccles, chairman, Board 
of Governors, Federal Reserve System, which warned against an un- 
balanced budget and continued heavy relief spending without compensat- 


ing revenue collections were these four: 


Secretary Roper predicted that unless price rises, ultimately borne by 
the consumer, are not justified by bona fide factors the business machin- 


ery will be thrown out of gear. 


Senator Vandenberg, agreeing with Mr. Eccles, foresaw a crisis in the 
menace of “creeping, seeping uncontrolled inflation”. 


Senator Vandenberg Senator Harrison 





HIGHER TAXES TO AVOID INFLATION? 


Senator Harrison, Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, still 
looks for a balanced budget in the 1938 fiscal year without having re- 
course to increased taxes. 
turns do not come up to expectations. , 

Secretary Wallace, praising Mr. Eccles’ statement which also called 
for “non-monetary” controls to head off a repetition of the 1929 boom, 
said the Government does not now have enough power to cope with 
wide swings of the business cycle. 
to how to meet the problem of soaring commodity prices. 





RYE 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


He favors curtailing expenditures if tax re- 


He offered no solution, however, as 
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A debate on inflation. Check on 
prices and control of a boom. 
Safest channel sought in troubled 
waters 


\ hewn of the government’s chief economic 
advisers this past week were discussing the 
outlook for business. One is credited with in- 
ducing President Roosevelt to warn of the dan- 
ger of a new 1929. Another had a hand in the 
anti-boom statement of Marriner Eccles, Re- 
serve Board chairman. The third helps guide 
the views of a prominent member of the 
Cabinet. 

All had their attention concentrated on the 
question: Is this country heading into an early 
inflationary boom and, if so, what course is it 
likely to follow? 

Their search for an answer to that question 
is going on in the thick of spreading sit-down 
strikes, skyrocketing advances in some commod- 
ity prices, feverish war preparations abroad, 
arguments over Federal powers, talk of a White 
House conference to devise ways to check price 
rises and a general bursting into the open of 
the whole subject of inflation and its control. 


TWO FACTORS THAT “Nothing in the world 
MAY RESULT IN now can keep this coun- 


try from having a per- 
UPWARD CYCLE iod of prosperity,” said 
the economist closest to the seats of power. 

“There is a vast amount of money in the banks 
—between two and five billion dollars more 
than in 1929, Backed-up demand for goods 
is enormous after several years of wear and tear 
and of self-denial. These two factors definitely 
are beginning to work on one another, lead- 
ing to an upward cycle now in full movement. 
The problem is to keep that cycle from getting 
out of hand in the form of an uncontrolable 
boom.” 

At that point, another of the group had some- 
thing to say. He was Leon Henderson, now 
consulting economist for WPA, formerly head 
of the NRA research and planning division. 

“Obviously we are heading into a boom,” Mr. 
Henderson said. “But it is a price boom that 
will be short-lived as was that of 1933. 

“A glance at the official wholesale price index 
shows what is happening. That index, made up 
of more than 700 items, was at 95.3 in 1929. It 
fell to 65 per cent of the 1926 average in 1932-33. 
It rose to 74.9 in 1934 and to 80 in 1935 where 
it held during much of 1936 as well. That seemed 
to be the safe point. Then recently the index 
started a sharp rise and now is above 87. 

“The rise now is dangerous. Much of it is 
being caused by monopolistic mark-ups by key 
industries. The prices they quote are far above 
any justified by wage advances. They mean that 
the bulk of the nation’s workers, who are not 
sharing in those advances will find in a few 
months that their dollars will not buy as much. 

“Barring the outbreak of war, this vresent 
cycle will bump against a lowered public ca- 
pacity to consume at the higher prospective 
prices. That bump probably will come some- 
time in 1938 with a blow-up of the boom.” 


+ 


But, interjected 

BETWEEN CONSUMER ‘Hird of the government's 

advising economists: 
AND DURABLE GOODS = «To9 much attention 
can be given to individual price advances. 

“In looking for signs of an important relapse 
there are two sets of factors which should be 
watched. One set includes prices, profits and 
production. At present all three are advancing. 
So long as that continues in fair degree of bal- 
ance all will be well. But if production should 
start to lag or if prices and profits should spurt 
ahead that would spell trouble. 

“The second set of factors is provided by the 
relationship between the production of goods 
that move directly into the hands of consumers 
and the production of durable goods, such as 
factories and machinery, which add to capacity 
for increasing production of consumers goods. 
At the start of this year these two were in a 
fair degree of balance. We get a boom when 
durable goods production spurts ahead and a 
collapse when that producton suddenly stops. 
So far we have not determined ways to control 
that cycle. 

“But Mr. Henderson seems a bit pessimistic 
when he sets 1938 as the date of serious trouble. 
We probably will have some recession that year 
just as we had in 1935 and as we had in 1924 
and 1927 after the depression of 1921. The real 
test, barring war, should come sometime be- 
tween 1940 and 1945.” 


DANGER SIGNALS 


BALANCE IS NEEDED 


At that point, the first 


economist returned to 
THAT _ FLYING IN A 
INDUSTRY’S PATH “There is no doubt,” 


he said, “that prices are the danger signal in 
the present situation. 

“Anything that interferes with production of 
goods at this stage, when demand is increasing, 





Business Barometers 


HE index of wholesale commodity 

prices rose 1.3 per cent in the week 

ended March 13 to a seven-year high at 
87.2 per cent of the 1926 average. 

Automobile production in the week 
ended March 13 was 101,684 against 126,- 
643 the previous week and 90,660 one 
year ago. 

Steel production stood at 89 per cent 
of theoretical capacity, or above the ca- 
pacity of efficient plant. 

Daily average sales of general mer- 
chandise in small towns and rural areas 
for February were 11% per cent higher 
in dollar volume than for February, 1936. 

American machine tool builders are 
supplying about 60 per cent of the grow- 
ing British imports of this equipment. 

Retail trade was spotty owing to wea- 
ther. Chicago trade was up 20 per cent 
over last year, New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia trade only 6 per cent. De- 
spite strikes Detroit trade ran 12 to 15 
per cent ahead of 1936. 

Freight car loadings totalled 748,993 in 
the week ended March 13 a gain of 21.4 
per cent over last year and of two per 
cent over the preceding week. 


the + should be avoided 
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in every possible way. 
Strikes are a danger as they hold up produc- 
tion. A shorter work week—certainly any 
shortening under 40 hours—would be a danger. 
Both tend to add to costs of production and to 
stimulate price rises. 

“The Federal Government must have power 
to adjust labor disputes and it must have power 
to maintain controls over agriculture. Through 
taxation it can exercise some power over busi- 
ness. We want to keep this thing from running 
away.” 

This man, who enjoys a wide reputation but 
avoids public expressions, believes that there is 
something of a rhythm in the ups and downs of 
business and that forces now are irresistibly 
pushing the country into prosperity. 

But Leon Henderson argues that the rhythm 
is becoming swifter and that businessmen are 
speeding it up to a climax that will come long 
before all of the present unemployed have 
found jobs. 

“If business wants to avoid serious trouble 
for itself in the relatively near future it must 
fight against price advances,” he explains. 
“Studies suggest that the productivity of Amer- 
ican labor has increased about 20 per cent since 
1929. In other words industry has reduced its 
unit labor costs in that proportion. 

“There is every indication that this increased 
productivity is being pulled off in profits instead 
of being translated back into better values. Not 
only that but recent price advances, ostensibly 
to cover increased labor and raw material costs, 
are running several times larger than the 
amount represented by the actual increase.” 


CONTROL PROBLEM: None ‘of the other 
HOW AND WHEN IT economists disputes Mr. 


Henderson's general the- 
MAY BE EXERCISED <i, Each one simply 


argues that other factors, including an expan- 
sion of credit, will tend for a time to cover up 
the dangerous symptoms that already are ap- 
parent and getting official attention. 

Then what to do? Should the Government 
let this cycle work itself out into another set 
back? Or should an attempt be made to impose 
controls? 

Regardless of the individual wishes of busi- 
nessmen, the determination of Mre Roosevelt, 
Mr. Eccles, Mr. Wallace and other high Gov- 
ernment officials is to try to get some control of 
the forces that the economists are watching so 
closely. Just as Government moved in to re- 
verse the trend of deflation, so now it intends to 
move in to attempt to level off the trend of in- 


flation. 


CHECKING A BOOM: Actually, a discussion 
with the Government's 


MORE TAXES AND A cae ; 

principal economists re- 
BUDGET IN BALANCE veals, there does not ap- 
pear to be much that the Government itself can 
do in a positive way to control what looks like a 
generating boom. 

Said one of the most influential of the Gov- 
ernment’s consulting economists: 

“About the best we can do is to tax heavily, 
balance the budget, pay off as much debt as 
possible during the boom period, and then get 
set to spend again on a large scale when the 
inevitable decline sets in—whether in 1938, as 
some expect or in the 1940's, as others now think 
most likely.” Owen Scort. 


PROSPERITY OR A BOOM?—FACTORS THAT PRESS | 
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State vs. National 
Control of Commerce 


A lesson from history. Trade bar- 
riers between States. The price of 
national control. 


NCE upon a time—actually a few more than 
150 years ago—American business men en- 
joyed the blessings of full State’s rights. 

There was no strong Central Government to tell 
them what labor organization to deal with, or to 
force them to pay big taxes, or to prevent them 
from barring out the goods of competitors from 
other States. 

But history shows that these business men soon 
got fed up on States’ rights and clamored for the 
strongest Central Government that they could sell 
the country. Among the limited powers given that 
Central Government was one to forbid tariffs be- 
tween States. 


“LET THE STATES DO IT!” 


Today—in the midst of an experiment in stronger 
centralized Government—American business men 
are clamoring for a return to States’ rights and for 
a swing away from a national Government. 

“Let the States do it!” has become the battle- 
cry of business. 

In New York State the legislature is asked to bar 
the goods produced by child labor in other States. 
In Congress, Senator Borah is urging a constitu- 
tional amendment that would prevent the Supreme 
Court from over-riding State laws dealing with 
social problems. 

Strong business interests are suggesting that if 
there must be minimum wage laws let them be 
State laws, based on the power of one State— 
recognized by the Supreme Court—to bar the goods 
of another State if produced under conditions con- 
trary to its own statutes. 

The idea, as interpreted here, seems to be to 
get back to the 1780’s as quickly as possible. 


ONE PERTINENT EXAMPLE 


But, before pushing too far in that direction, 
business men are being advised by some of the gov- 
ernment’s historically minded economists, to glance 
at a recent experience. 

A few years ago Wisconsin and Texas had an ar- 
gument over the relative merits of their cattle and 
dairy products. Wisconsin barred Texas cattle on 
one pretext or another. Then Texas barred Wis- 
consin dairy products and the battle was on. Both 
sides lost business and underwent great incon- 
venience. After much difficulty this interstate 
scrap was settled, but it provided an example. 

Now the suggestion is advanced that this type 
of battle be encouraged all over the country. New 
York would bar the goods of States when those 
goods were produced by child labor or with labor 
not paid a certain minimum wage. The States af- 
fected by this embargo then could be expected to 
retaliate by barring goods from New York. Then 
the performance might extend all over the country. 

In no time at all—whether strictly legal or not— 
business probably could get itself in a tangle com- 
parable with that of the 1780’s when each State had 
its own tariff system and tried to play hob with the 
trade of every other State. 


A WORD FROM JUSTICE HOLMES 

Advocates of State NRAs, State AAAs, State laws 
to bar goods produced in other States under labor 
Standards not up to those maintained in the first 
State, are being asked by New Deal officials to read 
some words written by Oliver Wendell Holmes, a 
former Supreme Court Justice. He said, after ten 
years on the bench: 

“I do not think the United States would come to 
an end if we lost our power to declare an Act of 
Congress void. 

“I do think the Union would be imperilled if 
we could not make that declaration as to the laws 
of the several States. 

“For one in my place sees how often a local 
policy prevails with those who are not trained to 
national views, and how often action is taken that 
embodies what the commerce clause was meant to 
end.’” 





Prices at a High Level 


Upward surge of wholesale commodi- 
ties. The range of 22 years. Prob- 
lem of control. 


HE Govenment’s wholesale price index took a 

sensational spurt in the week ended March 13 

when it rose 1.3 per cent to 87.2 per cent of the 1926 
average. 

This puts wholesale prices at the highest level in 
seven years and 10.1 per cent above a year ago. 
The gain since the low point in 1933 is approxi- 
mately 45 per cent. = 

It is this figure of wholesale commodity prices 
which is most closely watched as a symptom of 
economic developments. The range has been wide 
over the last 22 years. This range—reflecting the 
sharp price fluctuations—which President Roosevelt 
now says that he is determined to control—is as fol- 
lows: 

During the six years between 1909 and 1915 the 
level of prices was stable between 67.6 and 69.5. 
Then came the war influence and there was a jump 
to 85.5 in 1916, extended in 1917 to 117.5 and in 
1918 to 131.3. The high came in 1920 when the in- 
dex touched 154.4 per cent of normal. 

Then there was a collapse in 1921 to 97.6. The 
level stayed fairly constant between then and 1929 
when it was 95.3. A precipitate drop followed until 
early in 1933 the commodity price level was under 
60 per cent of the 1926 average. 

From that time on the trend has been: steadily 
upward, reaching 74.9 in 1934 and 80 in 1935. The 
average for 11 months of 1936 was 80.5 per cent of 
the estimated normal and then a new rise set in 
that has carried now to 87.2. 

The big question is: Will commodity prices con- 
tinue to rise, leading to a price boom, or will they 
now stabilize around this level. Government efforts 
now are to be directed at forcing stability. 
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THE NATION'S "BALANCE WHEEL” 


AS JUSTICE McREYNOLDS SEES IT 


HE evidence of good sports- 
manship is that a man who 
has had a chance to present a fair 
case to a fair tribunal must be a 


good sport and accept the out- 
come.” 
So commented Supreme Court 


Justice James C. McReynolds in an 
extemporaneous talk at the annual 
Founders’ Day banquet last week of 
Phi Delta Theta, the fraternity into 
which he was initiated 55 years ago 
at Vanderbilt University. 

The comment was preceded by 
the Justice’s statement that it is 
sometimes the practice of lawyers, 
after losing a case, to complain of 
the unfairness of the court. He did 
not refer directly to the Adminis- 
tration cases which have been be- 
fore the high court during the last 
four years. 

Expressing surprise at the pub- 
licity given his remarks at the Phi 
Delta Theta dinner, Justice McRey- 
nolds later explained that he did 
not expect them to be reported and 
did not realize at the time that he 
was breaking the precedent of Su- 
preme Court silence on political 
questions. 


“WILFUL OPPORTUNISM” 

The Supreme Court, said Justice 
McReynolds, is “like the balance 
wheel of a watch. Take it out and 
the works will not function.” 

“We're in a troublesome world,” he 
asserted. “There is a strange con- 
mon unrest, a strange disposition to 
forget that great injunction to 
prove all things. 

“There is a strange restlessness, 
a strange desire to break away from 
that which is proved — to rule or 
ruin. 

“It is difficult to understand this 
wilful opportunism.” 

In making the remarks the Jus- 
tice broke his usual custom at the 
Phi Delta Theta banquets which has 
been to speak only of matters re- 
lated to the fraternity. He also 
broke a precedent for silence on po- 
litical and current affairs, which 
has been observed by members of 
the Supreme Court since the days 
immediately after the Civil War 
when Chief Justice Salmon O. 
Chase toured the South to speak to 
the newly-freed Negroes. 


TWO SIDES TO ALL CASES 

“Courts decide only things that 
are submitted to them,” the Justice 
continued in his rather high-pitched 
voice, “and only things that are in 
dispute come before them. 


“Thousands and thousands of 





—Wide World 
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McREYNOLDS 





things come before them that are 
settled to the general satisfaction. 
If things come that are not settled 
to the satisfaction of all, put your- 
self in the place of the court and see 
if you could have done better.” 

The Justice said that he had tried 
always not to forget the oath taken 
by all officers of the United States 
to support the Constitution. 

“I try to protect the backwoods- 
man in the hills of Georgia,” he said, 
“as well as the man of wealth in a 
mansion on Fifth Avenue. And I have 
the same obligation to the man in 
the mansion on Fifth Avenue as to 
the humblest man in any walk of 
life.” 

The American people, he asserted, 
desire that their Government shall 
not go to pieces and that ‘we shall 
come together to answer to the ap- 
plause of all right-thinking men. 
They have determined that our own 
success in history shall not be 
thrown to the winds. The Consti- 
tution has succeeded beyond expec- 
tations of the fathers. We have 
seen rights to life, liberty and prop- 
erty preserved.” 

Once during his speech, Justice 
McReynolds started to sit down. He 
said he would like to talk more, but 
that it would take too long. But his 
hearers applauded vigorously, urg- 
ing him to continue, and at last he 
agreed. 

“You have the most complicated 
government since the beginning of 
time,” he said. “It is a piece of ma- 
| chinery so difficult to operate that 

unless it can have the constant at- 








tention of upright and intelligent 
citizens, its continuation is not pos- 
sible. 


CENTRAL RULE “IMPOSSIBLE” 

“To manage all its divergent in- 
terests and do it intelligently from 
Washington is impossible. The man 
who can do it has not yet been 
born.” 

Commenting on the obligations of 
American citizens, the Justice said: 

“The citizen has enormous obli- 
gations. He needs to be reminded 
that no two men think exactly 
alike. We need to understand that 


all minor difficulties must be sub-_ 


ordinated to the major purpose. The 
[Continued on Page 19.] 














To Alkalize 
Acid Indigestion 
Away Fast 











People Everywhere Are Adopting 
This Remarkable“ Phillips’’ Way 


The way to gain almost incredibly 
quick relief, from stomach condition 
ang from overacidity, is to alka- 
lize the stomach quickly with Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia. 

You take either two teaspoons of 
the liquid Phillips’ after meals; or 
two Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia Tab- 
lets. Almost instantly “‘acid indiges- 
tion” goes, gas from hyperacidity, 
“acid - headaches”—from over-in- 
dulgence in food or smoking — and 
nausea are relieved. You feel made 
over; forget you have a stomach. 

Try this Phillips’ way if you have 
any’acid stomach upsets. Get either 
the liquid “Phillips” or the remark- 
able, new Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets. Only 25¢ for a big box of 
tablets at drug stores, 


ALSO IN TABLET FORM: 


Each tiny tablet 
| the equivalent 
nm 







of a ful 

of fenuine Phil- 

i“ Milk of 
agocsia. 
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AILROADS conquered the wilderness, opened the 
West, and bound the states together. In 1869 the 


first transcontinental line was completed. 

Between the 7}2-day train of 1869 and the 214-day 
streamlined flash of beauty of today there are vast dif- 
ferences in engineering knowledge and development. But 
perhaps most important are the changes that have 
taken place in steel. Not just one kind of steel is sufficient 
for the needs of a modern railroad; 
fifty. There are actually hundreds of separate steel speci- 
fications—hardness where hardness is needed, strength 
where strength must count, lightness in some parts, 
beauty in others, more carrying power with less weight, 
greater resistance to corrosion and rust. 

United States Steel contributed substantially to the 
building of the early railroads. Its laboratories helped to 


not ten kinds, nor 


develop, and its workers produced, the better, stronger 
steels that make the streamlined trains possible. In these 


laboratories is conducted the most comprehensive re- 
search program in steel that is carried on anywhere in 
the world. This research is a part of America’s insurance 


for the future, 





COMPANY 





PORATION 


AMERICAN-BRIDCE COMPANT*« AMERICAN STEEL @ 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD. 
* COLUMBIA STEFL COMPANY - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY «+ 
* OM. WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
COMPARY - TENNESSEE COAL. 12ON & RAILROAD COMPANY «© UNIVERSAL 
ATLAS CEMENT ComPANY _~, United States Steel Cor poration Subsidiaries 


Safer...cheaper... three times as fast 





WIRE comPANY 
* CARNEGIE-ALLINGOIS STEEL Con- 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE 
* SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS 


























NOTICE OF ADDITIONAL REDEMPTION 





To the Holders of 


The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company 


Convertible 31/.% Debentures due February 1, 1951 


, NOTICE_IS HEREBY GIVEN that, in accordance with the provisions of Article Two of the Indenture dated as of February 1, 1936, between The 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company, an Ohio corporation, and Guaranty Trust Company of New York, a New York corporation, as Trustee, the 


undersigned has elected to and will pay and redeem on April 20, 1937, at the principal amount thereof and accrued interest to the date of redemption, together 
with a premium on the principal amount thereof of Four Per Cent. (4%), being the redemption price specified in said Indenture and in the Debentures called 
for redemption, $5,000,000, prin ipal amount of Convertible 3! 2% Debentures oi the Company, to wit: 



































DEFINITIVE CONVERTIBLE 34%,% DEBENTURES OF THE COMPANY OF $1,000. 


PRINCIPAL AMOUNT EACH, OF THE FOLLOWING DESIGNATED SERIAL NUMBERS: 
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* Reserved for exchange for temporary Debentures drawn for redemption, the serial numbers of which are given below, 
iu the event that any such temporary Debentures are presented jor such exchange. No such exchange is required, 


TEMPORARY CONVERTIBLE 31% DEBENTURES OF THE COMPANY OF $1,000. PRINCIPAL AMOUNT EACH, 
OF THE FOLLOWING DESIGNATED SERIAL NUMBERS AND BEARING THE DISTINGUISHING LETTER T: 


520 


8871 14995 21971 23902 24443 24894 


27537 89.2877 


From and after April 20, 1937, interest on said Convertible 314% Debentures, the numbers of which are herein designated for redemption, will cease to accrue 
and all coupons appurtenant thereto maturing aiter said date will become and be null and void. 
On April 20,1937, there will become due and payable upon each of said Convertible 314% Debentures the principal amount thereof and accrued interest thereon 
to said date together with a premium on the principal amount thereof of Four Per Cent. (4%), and all of said Convertible 32% Debentures, the numbers of which 
are herein designated for redemption, are required then to be presented for redemption and payment of the amount due thereon at the principal office of Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y., the Agent of the undersigned in the Borough of Manhattan, City of New York, for said purpose, 
Convertible 312% Debentures presented for payment must be in negotiable form and accompanied by all coupons appurtenant thereto maturing after 
7 pay g ng 


7/2 


February 1, 1937. 


Each Debenture so drawn is convertible, if presented for conversion on or before but not after April 20, 1937, at the office of the Trustee, Guaranty 


Trust Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New York, N. Y., into sixteen (16) common shares of The Youngstown Sheet and Tube 


Company, as 


provided in the Indenture. Upon such conversion an adjustment in cash on account of interest accrued on each Debenture surrendered and dividends 
accrued on the shares deliverable on such conversion will be made in accordance with the provisions of the Indenture. 
THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, 

By W. E. Meus, Vice President, 


Dated: March 15, 1937. 





and J. C, ARGETSINGER, ice President and Secretary, 


On March 11, 1937, Debentures bearing the following distinctive numbers previously drawn for redemption on October 15, 1936 or December 22, 1936 were 


still unredeemed : 


3768 10069 
4661 10070 


10073 


DEFINITIVE CONVERTIBLE 314% DEBENTURES OF THE COMPANY OF $1,000. 
PRINCIPAL AMOUNT EACH, OF THE FOLLOWING DESIGNATED SERIAL NUMBERS: 


19735 20940 
17084 20810 20943 21526 22264 27628 28890 *29281 


21060 


21700 24264 28024 29249 *29294 29376 *29497 29505 *29515 29581 
29372 29466 29503 29509 29522 29672 *29733 


29727 *29868 
29922 


* Reserved for exchange for temporary Debentures drawn for redemption, the serial numbers of which are given below, 
in the event that any such temporary Debentures are presented for such exchange, No such exchange is required, 


TEMPORARY CONVERTIBLE 3',% DEBENTURES OF THE COMPANY OF $1,000. PRINCIPAL AMOUNT EACH, 
OF THE FOLLOWING DESIGNATED SERIAL NUMBERS AND BEARING THE DISTINGUISHING LETTER Ts 


Dated: March 15, 1937. 


22690 «613046 «617814 «618179 98623901 §8=—: 26545 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY, 
By W. E. Meus, Vice President, 
and J. C. Arcersincer, Vice President and Secretary 
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Newsarama + UO 


Capital Gains Tax: 
A Drag on Industry? 


A State comptroller’s view. Release 


of frozen money. Resolution before 
the Senate. 





EFORE the present session of Congress opened 
chances appeared excellent that some reform 
would be made this year in the Federal taxes on 
enhanced values of investments. But then all agi- 
tation for this reform was buried under the ava- 
lanche of court and government reorganization 
plans advanced by the President. 

Now. as March 15 comes and goes and the Treas- 
ury takes in more millions in taxes than for many 
years, the possibility of changing the tax is brought 
up again. This time the inception of the movement 
to wipe out, or at least alter, the tax is provided by 
a State official, Morris S. Tremaine, Comptroller of 
New York State. 

As presently worded the 
capital gains-and-losses sec- 
tion of the Federal tax law 
requires that net capital 
gains be added to other tax- 
able income like salaries and 
dividends. They are lumped 
into taxable income on a per- 
centage basis varying with 
’ the period the investment has 
been held. 

In an interview with a New 
York Herald Tribune writer, 
Mr. Tremaine declared that, 

Roswell Magill after a year’s study of the ef- 
fects of the tax, he had concluded that outright re- 
peal would: 

Increase Federal revenues by some 250 million 
dollars, because more security transactions would 
result when investors realized that their profits 
would not be exorbitantly taxed and the tax on se- 
curity transactions would increase. 

Stem the outflow of millions of dollars into for- 
eign security markets, especially Canadian markets, 
an outflow occasioned by a desire to escape the tax. 

Release money now “frozen” in the security mar- 
kets or in real estate to avoid taxes, creating a rise 
in money in circulation and new investments. 

Decrease investment by the wealthy in tax ex- 
empt securities. 

Stimulate business, especially real estate. 

There is now a bill before the Senate designed to 
repeal all taxes on profits from investment held 
more one year. Introduced by Senator King 
(Dem.), of Utah, the hill would do away entirely 
with the present capital gains tax which has been 
on the statute books since 1913. 

Senator King, a member of 
the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, spoke on the floor last 
week, after Mr. Tremaine’s 
interview was published, in 
support of his measure. 

“I believe,” he said, “that 
casual gains and losses... 
have no place in annual in- 
come. I believe in the taxa- 

' tion of gains on capital assets 
held less than one year, be- 
cause it appears to reach the 
ordinary speculator. No one 
L. H. Parker wishes to let him out of tax 
when that is his principal means of livelihood.” 

At the Treasury, however, officials are not so 
sure that the capital gains tax should be repealed 
or altered. For one thing, it is felt, that the tax 
can be used as a market control, to keep prices 
within reasonable limits by curbing speculation. 

But the Treasury has not reached any definite 
conclusions. For some months it has been study- 
ing the effects of the levy on both the nation’s 
business recovery and Federal revenues. The study, 
being directed by Roswell Mogill, Under Secretary 
ot the Treasury, who is on record as favoring a stiff 
capital gains tax, is part of the broader survey of 
the whole tax structur> which will largely deter- 
mine whether there is to b2 a “Revenue Act of 1937.” 

L. H. Parker, chief of staff, of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
and the originator of the existing capital gains tax, 
is on record as favoring changes in the provisions. 
Thus Congressional thinking on the matter is along 
lines of either repeal or change, while the Treasury 
is more inclined to the status quo. 

Business interests are remaining on the side- 
lines, not wishing to hinder any chances for repeal 
or change that may exist. 











The Finance Ticker 


No Solution of British Debt. 
Tax Collections at High Tide 


Stupy Group. — Earlier this year several high 
British officials visited Washington to discuss eco- 
nomic relations between Great Britain and the 
United States. Last week brought to New York 
four members of the House of Lords and House of 
Commons, who are on a short tour of America to 
“learn and see what the American people are do- 
ing.” Lord Phillimore, chairman of the group, de- 
nied a rumor that they were here to arrange a 
settlement of England’s defaulted war debts. 

Tax Receipts Up.—Although the March 15 tax 
Collection date was of prime importance at the 
Treasury last week, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue’s report on tax collections for February also 
revealed the upward trend of Uncle Sam’s reve- 
hues. Total collections were $238,000,000, as com- 
pared with $185,000,000 last February. 

HIGHER AND HiGHER.—Released to coincide with 
the March 15 tax deadline was a survey made by 
the National Economy League, which predicted 
that the American tax bill — Federal, State and 
local—would reach a total of sixteen billion dollars 
tn ten years, unless the cost of running govern- 
mental units was drastically cut. 

SHIPPING ConTROL.—For four years the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has been urging passage of 
t bill calling for regulation by the commission of 
water-carriers, Joseph B. Eastman, Commissioner, 
wold the House Merchant Marine Committee last 
week. Mr. Eastman endorsed the Wheeler bill for 
such regulation. 
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THE DROP IN FEDERAL BONDS—COMMERCIAL 
LOANS RISE—BETTER BANK EARNINGS IN SIGHT 
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Trend of interest rates. 
ments as bearish factor. 
money policy. 


Tax pay- 
The easy 





Aetivess quickened in the Government 

bond section of the New York Stock Ex- 
change on two occasions within a week and 
prices toppled as much as five points on the 
largest turnover in 17 years. Those members 
of the financial community who had been watch- 
ing their tickers realized they had been through 
an eventful week. Numerous reasons were ad- 
vanced for the fall of Government bonds from 
their high price position of last December, in- 
cluding: 

Dumping for tax purposes, the “technical 
position of the market,” fear of higher interest 
rates and consequently lower bond prices, prep- 
aration for the approaching increase in reserve 
requirements, action by some banks in taking a 
profit on their holdings of Government bonds, 
and a tendency of banks to shift more of their 
funds to commercial loans. 


Probably, Reserve 


Board officials say, all of 
OPERATING TO these factors played a 


REDUCE PRICES part, sellers being in- 
fluenced by different calculations in their rush 
to get rid of Federal bonds. But the most po- 
tent forces behind the large volume and conse- 
quent drop of prices, they say, were the so- 
called technical position of the market and the 
March 15 tax date. 

When they refer to the “technical position” 
of the market, they mean that bond prices prob- 
ably had gone as high as they could go. As 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, put 
it: 

“For a long period interest rates were going 
down, Obviously there had to come a time when 
they would cease to go down and would level 
off.” 

Since the bottom of the depression was 
reached the Government’s “easy money” policy, 
forcing money rates down, has been a strong 
incentive for higher prices for both securities 
and commodities. 

Now that general business recovery has set 
in and inflationary prices are predicted, there 
arrives a period in the business cycle when 
prices of stocks and commodities ordinarily part 
company with prices of fixed term obligations. 

For two months prices of Federal bonds had 
been slipping from their high peaks of mid- 
December, and Government economists regard 
last week's excitement as the climax of the 
downward movement. Thus, in Government 
circles at least, the decline was considered as 
an “inevitable” shakedown. 


VARIED FORCES 


That some corporations 
TO PAY TAXES and individuals needed 
funds to. pay income 
AID IN DECLINE taxes and sold bonds to 
get the money also added fuel to the fire, and 
the other psychological factors listed above 
helped the decline along. 
Later in the week, however, the market for 
Treasury obligations steadied somewhat, and 
prices began to climb slightly, due in part to 


SALES OF BONDS 
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BRITAIN’S ECONOMIC SIGHT-SEERS IN AMERICA 





—Wide World 


Representatives of the Imperial Policy Group of Great Britain, an unofficial group of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, who on their arrival denied they were here to 
sound out American sentiment on the possible settlement of Great Britain’s war debt to the 


United States. 


They were here, they said, to examine America’s way of meeting economic 


and political problems. Left to right: Lord Phillimore, chairman; Kenneth de Courcy; the 
Earl of Mansfield and Henry V. MacKinnon Raikes, M. P. 





Treasury support of prices with various funds 
at its command. 

As Government economists see the picture 
of upward surges of bond prices in other re- 
covery periods, the movements have hit a ceil- 
ing through which they could not penetrate 
when these factors were present: First, a sharp 
increase in commercial loans by banks; second, 
a rapid rise in commodity prices; third, the start 
of an increase in short-term interest rates; and, 
finally, a resurgence of business operations to 
near or above normal, 

All of these factors are now working, Federal 
experts declare, pointing to last week's rise in 
rates for bankers’ acceptances, the highest grade 
commercial credit paper, as another example 
of hardening short-term money rates. 

Important for banks, which hold more than 
half of the outstanding Federal interest-bearing 
debt, however, is the trend of long-term interest 
rates; that is, whether the return on obligations 
of one year or longer will stabilize at the exist- 
ing levels or go downward as inflationary ten- 
dencies multiply. 

Officials in charge of credit policies are in- 
sistent that easy money conditions continue as 
a means of increasing production, just as long 
as there are no grave inflationary developments. 
They now consider factors other than monetary 
control important, however, such as labor de- 
mands for higher wages and “monopolistic ten- 
dencies” of capital. Mr. Eccles made an im- 
portant statement along these lines last week; 
and his opinion and those of other Government 
officials are discussed in an article on Page 3 
of this issue. 


Whatever Administra- 
FLOTATION OF tion leaders may think of 
the bond market, invest- 

NEW ISSUES ment bankers did not like 
the looks of it last week. Consequently the 
flotation of some issues already registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission was 


DECLINE SHOWS 
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A NEW HOME FOR NATION’S “FINANCIAL PULSE” 






& Underwood 


—Underwood 


The new home of the Federal Reserve Board, located on Constitution Avenue near the Lin- 
coln Memorial, at Washington, which is rapidly nearing completion. This will be the first 
time the organization which sets the national credit policy has ever had its own offices, 


having been housed in rented quarters since it outgrew the old Treasury building. 
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postponed, and some which were ready to start 
through the registry mill were held back. 

After the market finds its level, SEC officials 
believe, a backlog of new issues will flood the 
offices of the Commission’s examining experts. 

It is being pointed out in Government bank- 
ing circles that bank holdings of Government 
bonds, even if interest rates rise and bond prices 
fall, will not particularly embarrass the institu- 
tions. The bonds can be held to maturity, and 
in the meantime used as collateral at the Federal 
Reserve Banks, if the banks need money. 

As far as bank earnings are concerned, pres- 
ent conditions are favorable, in the opinion of 
banking authorities. Commercial loans, the 
total of which is rising more than seasonally 
because of higher wages and raw material 
prices, will increase further as Federal lending 
agencies retire from the field (see fifth column 
of this page). 


And earnings of banks 
will also rise, the au- 
thorities figure, as short- 
THEIR STOCK term money rates tend to 
harden, It is a combination of all these factors 
which has been largely responsible for the jump 
in bank stock prices since the first of the year. 


BANK’S PROSPECTS 
RAISE VALUE OF 


Another section of the market felt the in- 
fluence of Government last week, as prospects 
for railroad revenues were first raised, then 
lowered, and finally upped again. 

An agreement between railway management 
and labor on a pension plan first caused railroad 
shares to shoot upward, as it was estimated the 
plan would save railroads 50 million dollars a 
year. Then the railroad presidents met to dis- 
cuss labor’s organized efforts to obtain a 20 per 
cent boost in wages, and carrier equities eased 
again as it was realized that some 360 million 
dollars may be added annually to the road’s 
largest expense item. 

But later in the week encouragement was 
again forthcoming, when the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission voted to allow freight rate 
increases on a list of miscellaneous commodi- 
ties. The tariff increases will add some 10 mil- 
lion dollars to annual revenue, restoring some 
of the loss sustained last December with the 
passing of the emergency freight surcharges. 

Lewis H. Bowen. 





New Security Issues 


HE Securities and Exchange Commission an- 
nounced the filing for registration during the 
past week of the following new security issues: 


HACKENSACK WaTER ComPpaANy, Weehawken, N. J., $13,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, Series A, due April 1, 1967, 
and 61,500 shares of $25 par value common stock. The 
interest rate on the bonds is to be supplied by amena- 
ment to the registration statement. Proceeds are to be 
used to retire outstanding bond issues and for the re- 
payment of a bank loan. Underwriters are White, Weld 
& Company and Kean, Taylor & Company, both of 
New York City. 

A. E. Statey Mrc. Co., Decatur, IIl., 75,000 shares of no 
par value $5 Series cumulative preferred stock, and 
570,000 shares of $10 par value common stock of which 
420,000 shares are outstanding. Holders of 50,000 shares 
of outstanding 7 per cent preferred stock are to be of- 
fered new preferred, share for share. Balance of new 
preferred and such shares not taken up under ex- 
change offerer, and 149,980 common shares are to be 
offered to common stock holders at a price not dis- 
closed in statement, 
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The Country's Debt: 
Private and Public 


No write-off in depression days. Of- 
ficial survey in dollar terms. In- 
crease rate accelerated. 





United States has come through its most 
serious depression without materially reducing 
its total debt burden, public and private. 

Generally speaking, depressions are a period in 
which a shake-down of indebtedness can materially 
reduce the load of obligations under which private 
enterprises and Government units have been 
operating. A new study by the Department of 
Commerce reveals, however, that far from reduc- 
ing the total burden, the nation as a whole has as- 
sumed several billion dollars more of debt. 

Thus, some economists point out, the country is 
starting on another period of prosperity with a 
higher debt structure than existed at the top of 
the last boom. During prosperous periods new 
debts are assumed for expansions and repairs, so 
that in view is an unprecedentedly large debt to# 
tal which may require currency or credit inflation 
to reduce. 


HOW PRIVATE DEBT GREW 


New statistical light on the debt problem has 
been shed by the Department of Commerce’s study. 
Conducted by Donald C. Horton, economic analyst 
of the Division of Economic Research, the survey 
is intended to fill in the gaps of information left 
by previous studies of indebtedness. This is the 
story that the statistics tell: 

In the background of the debt question is the 
tremendous growth of private debts—including 
public utilities, railroads, farm mortgages, urban 
home mortgages and industrial companies—during 
the late 1920’s. From 50 billion dollars in 1922 the 
total climbed to 84 billions in 1930. 

With a national income of some 80 billion dol- 
lars in 1929, the load was, perhaps, not too heavy 
to carry, Government economists say. But when 
the income dropped in the first years of the depres- 
sion to about 40 billion dollars in 1932, a grave 
crisis was precipitated. 


FIRST FARM PRICES SHRANK 


Even before the lean years set in, a consistent 
shrinkage of agricultural prices caused a serious 
problem of farm debts. Farmers who had assumed 
mortgage obligations when they received high 
prices for products found it hard to meet debt 
charges even with the farm prices of 1929. As the 
return on their products continued to shrink, the 
debt position of the farmers became more and 
more acute until at the bottom of the depression it 
was all but impossible for them to meet their 
obligations. 

Although commencing much later, similar factors 
caused a crisis in the debt picture of railroads, 
utilities, large numbers of industrial corporations, 
city mortgages, and State, local and city 
governments. 

The integrity of the insurance companies, en- 
dowment funds and other financial institutions de- 
pended on the unhampered flow of interest and 
mortgage payments. Thus the safety of deposits 
and investments of all classes of people were en- 
dangered, a condition which was largely responsible 
for the banking holiday of 1933. 


WHAT THE NEW DEAL DID 

When the New Deal took office there were two 
remedies it might have applied. Either it could 
cut down the debt burden by flat as had been done 
in other countries, or it could try to raise prices, 
boost the national income to make private indebt- 
edness less burdensome. The first method was 
prohibited by the Constitution, which forbids im- 
pairment of contracts. 

The Administration proceeded to apply to the 
debt structure a remedy combining certain fea- 
tures of both remedies. Through devaluation of 
the dollar, the NRA and other means, it sought to 
raise prices. And, also, although it could not scale 
down the debts, it acted to relieve the burden by 
lending money, through the lending agencies, at 
lower cost and on easier terms than private agen- 
cies were able to give. 

That is the story told by the Department’s study. 
Expressed in dollar terms, this is what the survey 
reveals: 

At the end of 1935, latest date for which compe- 
tent data are available, the long term obligations, 
both public and private, are computed at 118 billion 
dollars. This compares with 36 billion dollars in 
1912, with 80 billions in 1922 and 116 billions in 1930. 

This growth of the debt structure is far more ac- 
celerated than the growth of either population or 
wealth. But, Government statisticians say, more 
significant is the rapid rate of increase in public 
debt as compared with the advance in private in- 
debtedness. 

From 1912 to 1935 the private debt load slightly 
more than doubled, reaching 73 billion dollars in 
the latter year. In the same 23 years public debt, 
Federal, State and local, increased exactly nine 
times, being estimated at 45 billion dollars in 1935. 

Looked at from another angle, private debts de- 
clined by ten billion dollars from 1930 to 1935, while 
public debt advanced by more than 13 billion dol- 
lars. Dramatically, then, the Department’s statis- 
tics reveal the shifting of the debt burden over to 
Government. 


PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE DEBTS 

Officials point out that since 1935 the Federal 
debt alone has expanded by four billion dollars, 
which is probably a greater increase than has taken 
place in private debts. No opportunities will ap- 
pear during prosperous years, they say, to trim the 
total debt burden; it can only go upward. 

But what certain important fiscal authorities 
want to see is the public portion of the load light- 
ened, and the private share correspondingly in- 
creased. Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
Board of the Federal Reserve System, in his declar- 
ation on credit policies last week, for instance, de~ 
clared: 

“Under present conditions of an accelerating re- 
covery, a continued easy money policy to be suc- 
cessful must be accompanied by a prompt balancing 
of the Federal budget and the subsequent retire- 
ment of’ public debt by the Government in relation- 
ship to the expansion of private credit.” 
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HALF-WAY POINT IN RAIL INQUIRY: 


NEW POWERS SOUGHT FOR THE ICC 


Merosaraic « 1D) « 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Golden Jubilee. The 
holding company problem. 
New money for inquiry. 





HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission is celebrating its Fiftieth 
Anniversary this year. And for a 
golden jubilee gift Congress is 
likely to present it with ¢ new sort 
of control over the railroad systems 
of the country. 

Since the original Interstate Com- 
merce Act was passed in 1887 a new 
corporate form, the holding com- 
pany, has become widely prevalent. 
So far, these holding companies, 
allegedly controlling millions of dol- 
lars of railroad assets, have been 
beyond the reach of ICC regula- 
tions. 

But the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, of which Senator 
Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, is 
chairman, has for the past year 
been conducting a searching inves- 
tigation of these companies, spend- 
ing $100,000 for that purpose. Last 
week the committee ran out of 
funds and had to ask the Senate for 
$150,000 more, which was granted. 


THE MINIMUM DEMAND 

In making the request for addi- 
tional funds, the Committee sub- 
mitted a preliminary report of its 
findings, asking for ICC control of 
the rail companies as its ninimum 
demand. The report hinted that, 
when the full investigation has been 
completed, the committee might ask 
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for an effective prohibition of pyra- 
mided systems in the railroad field. 
A holding company Is a corpora- 
tion which owns all or a substantial 
portion of the stock of other com- 
panies. In recent years it has been 
a favorite device for placing con- 
trol of vast properties in the hands 
of a comparatively few persons. 
The Federal Government is al- 
ready attempting to control holding 
companies in the public utility field, 
and is studying the possibility of 
adopting similar regulation for the 
investment trust business. Constitu- 
tionality of the Public Utility Hold- 


ing Company Act of 1935 has yet to | 


be decided by the Supreme Court. 

The Wheeler committee based its 
preliminary report on a survey of 
the Van Sweringen empire, consist- 
ing of some 240 companies with 
Midamerica Corporation as the top 
unit. 


FURTHER POWERS SOUGHT 

“In any event, the committee be- 
lieves,” the report to the Senate de- 
clares, “the present record demon- 
strates that amendment is desirable 
so as to make it unequivocally clear 
that the commission has authority 
to supervise the accounts and se- 
curity transactions of holding com- 
panies which control railroads in- 
directly, as well as those which con- 
trol railroads through direct stock 
ownership.” 

The report questions the legality 
of the control over the Van Swerin- 
gen System exercised by George A. 
Ball, Indiana manufacturer of fruit 
jars, who bought control of Mid- 
america Corporation, and conse- 
quently the entire system, for $274,- 
000. 


The Supreme Court as a “Balance Wheel’ 


{Continued from Page 17.] 


citizen needs a constant awakening 
as to the obligations as well as to 
his rights. 

“Even in Christianity itself we 
have acrimonious discussions. Con- 
gregation A says it will not go with 
Congregation B. But if the great 
congregation says it has a great 
underlying purpose, there is suc- 
cess.” 


NO “ROSY SITUATION” 

Near the end of his speech he 
paused momentarily, then said: 

“I should like to be optimistic. I 
should like to tell you that the situ- 
ation is rosy. I can’t. .But I like to 
believe in the courage of the Amer- 
ican people, and I hope they may 
make a solution of which they may 
be proud.” 

Justice McReynolds began his re- 
marks by reciting briefly the out- 
line of the Constitution, recalling 
that the first part dealt with the 
duties and powers of Congress, the 
next with the Executive and a third 
part with the duties, powers and 
obligations of the Court. 

“You must remember,” he pointed 
out, “that the Courts do not appoint 
their own members. They are not 
responsible for their membership. 
If there be derelicts, they are not 
responsible. The Constitution dele- 
gated that responsibility to another.” 

Justice McReynolds was appointed 
to the Court on Aug. 29, 1914, by 
President Woodrow Wilson and ex- 
cept Justice Willis Van Devanter 
has been longer on the bench than 


any of his colleagues. Before accept- 
ing the appointment he was Attor- 
ney General in President Wilson’s 
Cabinet. From 1903 to 1907 he was 
Assistant Attorney General and he 
has had an extensive private prac- 
tice of law, first in Nashville, Tenn., 
and later in New York City. 

He is 75 years old, a bachelor and 
lives a simple private life, in keep- 
ing with his habitual dignity. One 
of his few recreations is automobile 
driving. 

On the Supreme Court bench his 
chair is next to that of the Chief 
Justice. Unlike the chairs used by 
the other justices, his is mounted 
on a swivel which permits him the 
distraction of swinging from side to 
side during a particularly tedious 
argument. 

As is customary with most of the 
other justices, he does his office 
work at home, makin little use of 
his.sumptuous quarters in the new 
Supreme Court building. 


WROTE GOLD CASE DISSENT 
Public notice was first centered on 
Justice McReynold’s conservative 
view of New Deal legislation when 
he wrote the dissenting opinion in 
the gold-clause case in which the 
Court by a 5-4 decision upheld the 
constitutionality of the devaluation 
of the dollar. He declared that the 
decision of the majority was a “re- 
pudiation of national obligations” 
and asserted that “it does not seem 
to be too much to say that the Con- 


' Stitution is gone.” 








The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
March 24, 1937 at 12 o'clock noon 


$15,000,000.00 


Elimination of Grade Crossings 


Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated March 25, 1937 and maturing as follows: 
$300,000.00—Annually March 25, 1938 to 1987 inclusive 


Principal and semi-annual interest September 25th and March 
25th payable in lawful money of the United States of 
America at the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall 


Street, New York City. 


Exempf from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of interest which the bonds 
are to hear not excee Hing 3 (four) per centum per annum, Such interest rates must be 
m multiples of one-fourt of one per centum and, not more th $s "I 
interest shall be named for the issue. : ; 2 oe oe 

P Bidders may condition their bids upon the award to them of all but no part of the 
entire $15,000,000.00 bonds and the highest bidder on the basis ° all or none” will be 


the one whose bid hxures the lowest interest cost to the State after deducting the amount 


f premium bid if any. 


No bids will he accepted for separate maturities or for less than oy value of the 
m 


tonds nor unless accompanied by a deposit of money or by 
s y y a certified check or ban 
draft upon a solvent bavk or trust company of the cities of Albany or New York = 
able ps re order of the “Comptroller of the State of New York” for at least two per 
cert of the par value of the bonds bid for. No interest will b ! > 
f ¢ a s i ¢ allowed u 
faith check of the successful bidder. ; aoe 


All proposals, together with the security deposits, 


must be sealed and endorsed 


“Proposal for bonds” ard enclosed in a sealed envelope directed to the “Comptroller of 


the State of New York, Albany, N. Y 


The Comptroller reserves: the right to reject any or all bids which are not in hig 


Opinion advantageous to the interest of the State. 

Approving opinion of Honorable John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General of the State, 
as to the lewality of these bonds and the regularity of their issue will be furnished 
the successful bidder upon delivery of the bonds to him ; 

Be If oe Definitive Bonds of this issue can not be prepared and delivered at a time 

bs Suit the purchaser, the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates pend 

ing preparation of the Definitive Bonds, and will endeavor to have these Interim 
ertihcates ready for delivery on or about March 25, 1937 


e net debt of the State of New 


York on 


March 1, 1937, amounted to 


Th 
$718,435,944 69 which i 

45), s about 2.8 per cent of the total assessed valuation of the real 
and personal Property of the State subject to taxation for State purposes. 


Circulars descriptive of these bonds will he mailed upon application to 


MORRIS S, TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany, N. Y. 


Dated March 12, 1933, 











But the committee states that the 
wording of the law is not clear, and 
that it “contains no express provi- 
sions authorizing the commission to 
either aprove or disapprove any ac- 
quisition of control of two or more 
carriers by a non-carrier, indi- 
rectly, through ownership of the 
stock of an intermediate nolding 
company.” 

In other words,;although the pres- 
ent law gives ICC power to require 
notice when any company acquires 
control of an operating railroad, it 
is vague on the question of whether 
it can demand the same sort of no- 
tice when such control is obtained 
through the labyrinthine channels 
ot holding company systems. 

Further inquiry of the committee 
will be devoted to finding out wheth- 
er it is worth while attempting to 
control holding companies, “or 
whether it would be wiser to forbid 
them altogether, and have the rail- 
roads owned. operated, and man- 
aged under a simple and visible 
corporate structure.” 

Also, it is stated, there is evidence 
that those who control huge hold- 
ing company systems sometimes 
shift properties from one unit to an- 
other in the same system without 
regard to the interests of investors. 
This phase of the problem will also 
be reviewed in further sessions of 
the investigation. 

Because Senator Wheeler, who 
conducts the hearings, is a leader in 
the Senate fight against the Presi- 
dent’s Court Plan, and does not have 
time at present for the rail investi- 
gation, hearings are not likely to be 
resumed until some time in April. 


he United / States News 

















5 LUXURIOUS DAYS 


Sail with the great white 
Em presses—speed monarchs 
of the Pacific—and enjoy 
their regal luxury and en- 
tertainment en route. By 
Empress of Japan, \argest 
and fastest liner on the Pa- 
cific, or Empress of Canada. 
$125 up First Class; $85 
up Tourist Class. Or go on 
the more leisurely Aorangi 
or Niagara, $110 up First 
Class; $75 up Cabin Class 
Ask YOUR AGENT or Cana- 
dian Pacific:c. E. PHELPS 
14th and New York Ave.. 
N. W., Washington, D. C 
NAtional 4235 
Canadian Australasian Line 





























ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices.....ciscceccescees 
Investments: 
Boads, . .cccccccccccccccccec$6,236,185.91 


Preferred Stocks. ....sseee0s 85,000.00 
Common Stocks......+2++%++ 4,561,635.79 
North Star Insurance Co. 

Stock (95.21% of total)... 2,301,989.59 
Mortgage Loans.......4.+i++ 196,633.33 
Real Estate..... ++___ 308,000.00 


Ws 5 506060 406656600040000085%4600088 
Premiums in course of collection (not over 90 
Gane Ghe). vcescess $00000000005606000s06600 


Accrued [mterests cc cccccoocccccccccccccccece 
Other Admitted Assets. ...ccesecsccccesesies 
Total Admitted Assets... .ccccescesteceees 


$ 1,565,162.76 


13,689,444.62 


627,565.83 
44,098.48 
172,552.83 
$16,098,824.52 


Casualty, Fidelity and Surety Reinsurance 


GENERAL 
REINSURANCE CORPORATION 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK « 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1936 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses....+. 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums.......... Seo 


$ 5,527,227.48 
2,073,383.98 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 


DR 664 euscekee emacs ecccccccccvcoce 


Voluntary Reserve... 
Capital.. 
Surplus..... 


ee ereeeee 


Total... 





COCR meme eee eeeeeeeeeee 


850,904.30 
1,2$0,000.00 


tee eeeeeeeeeeesesees + $1,000,000.00 
Teeeeeeee 3,397,308.76 
Surplus eo Policyholders. ..c00cecsccceesecese 


6,397,308.76 
$16,098,824.52 


Bonds and stocks owned are valued in accordance with the requirements of the 


New York State Insurance Department, vis.:—Bond 


is on an amortized basis, 


North Star stock on the basis prescribed by the New York Insurance Law, other 


stocks at December 31, 1936 market quotations. If 


is owned were valued on 


the basis of December 31, 1936 market quotations, Total Admi Assets 
be increased to $16,446,948.61 and Voluntary Reserve te $1,598,124.09. © Securi- 
ties carried at $861,343.23 in the above statement are deposited as required by lew. 





ASSETS 
Cash in Banks. ..ccccccccccccccessccecetecccce 


Investments: 
$1,478,822.49 


2,396,395.00 
38,500.00 
7,500.00 


Bonds...ccccecccccsccccced 
Common Stocks. ..+seeeeeee 
Mortgage Loans....seceeeee 
Real Estate. .ssececsscsecece 

Total.. 


Balances due from Ceding Companies 
(not over 90 days due). ..ccccccseserecccece 


CORR eRe HEHEHE HEHEHE SEH EEE EEE EES 


Accrued Interest. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccced 


Total Admitted Assets... .ccccccccccccecses 


Reinsurance of Five and Allied cline 


* 


NORTH 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET,NEW YORK + 200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


$ 371,710.25 


$,921,217.49 


149,349.17 
10,880.92 
$4,453,157.83 


STAR 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1936 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Claims and Claim Expenses.......8 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums... 


eee eeeneee 


$ 211,483.33 
1,003,813.90 


Reserve for Commissions, Taxes and Other 


Liabilities..... 


Voluntary Reserve. cccoccccccccBcccccccccccece 
$ 600,000.00 

1,817,767.58 
Surplus to Policyholders...ssccccesecccesecece 


CARI. . ccceccvcceesBecceecss 
Surplus. ..ccccccccecscccccccce 


Wis 4050080059h000ennnsssenseceeseeesse 





POPP eee eee eeeeeeeeee 


¢ with the 


120,093.02 
700,000.00 


2,417,767.58 


$4,453,157.83 


of the 





Bonds and stocks owned are valued in d 


New York State Insurance Department, viz.:—Bonds on an amortized basis, 
stocks at December 31, 1936 market quotations. If bonds owned were valued on 


the basis of December 31, 1936 market quotations, Total 


Admitted Assets would 


be increased to $4,517,015.34 and Voluntary Reserve to $763,857.51. © Securities 
carried at $172,332.11 im the above statement are deposited as required by law. 








ORMERLY the stock of GENERAL REINSURANCE CorPoraTION was wholly owned by GENERAL 
ALLIANCE CorPoraTION, a holding company which also controlled Norta Star INSURANCE 
Company. In 1936 GeNeRnaL ALLIANCE CorPoRATION was dissolved to simplify corporate structure 
and effect various economies. GENERAL REINSURANCE CORPORATION is now owned by the public, and 
in turn owns over 95% of the stock of Norra Star INsuRANCE ComMPANY. 


E. H. BOLES, President. 






































To Our Readers 


In response to the many requests 
for reprints of articles in The 
United States News arrangements 
have been made to furnish reprints 
of any single page of The United 
States News at the rate of $2 per 
1,000 reprints. Address, Printing De- 
partment, The United States News, 
2201 M Street, Washington, D. C. 
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“In Proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 5. No. 12 


| be Vniiied Sates Mens 


March 22, 1937 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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(This article was published inthe April 20, 1936, issue of 
the United States News and in response to readers’ re- 
quests, is reprinted as being pertinent today.) 
VERY dictator the world has ever known—whether 
FE in the turbulent sovereignties of Latin America or 
in the more matured dynasties of Europe—has al- 
ways claimed to be acting in accordance with “the 
will of the people.” 
When constitutions are scrapped, there is always a 
series of forms designed to justify the grabbing of power. 
Rarely is a constitution abolished without some sort of 
national decree or charter established in its stead, granting 
| full authority to the head of the government. 
| What concerns every friend of human liberty, there- 
fore, is not the legal phrases of a constitution, but the 
| spirit which motivates the people who support it. If they 
| consent to the undermining of a constitution; if they are 





indifferent to the gradual curtailment of their rights; if, in 

short, they do not care enough about liberty to be vigilant 
about retaining it, then their passive attitude brings dic- 
| tatorship with incalculable swiftness. 

To undermine our own constitutional system, it isn’t 
necessary for leaders, who have won the plaudits of the 
people, to announce from the housetops that they want 
| to end the Constitution. It can be done by flank attack, 
so gradual as to appear to convince the mass of voters 
who do not think such things out for themselves that 
everything is being done according to Hoyle—that it is, 
indeed, the “will of the people.” 


For, after all, it is argued, do 
CONTRACT OF not the sail te eacias 
PEOPLE AND And, hence, shouldn’t Congress 
GOVERNMENT 


have the right to say what is or is 

not “the supreme law of the 
land’? And haven’t we a democracy as long as we can 
change our Congress every two years? This sounds so 
plausible in itself that unless you delve a bit below the 
surface, you do not perceive the insidious nature of the 
argument. 

What is a constitution? In its simplest definition, it is 
acontract. Our Federal Constitution is the greatest con- 
tract that the world has ever known whereby rights and lib- 
erties were defined and methods specified for their exercise. 

Who were the parties to the contract? 

There were two parties—the people and their govern- 
ment. 

Again, we may be misled by superficialities. Isn’t the 
word “government” synonymous with “people?” Isn't 
it all the same thing? Hardly. A government is a mech- 
“anism set up by the people to take care of the problem of 
administration. In your city, for instance, somebody has 
to take care of the streets, somebody has to see that traffic 
is regulated, someone has to see that sanitation is main- 
tained—all this is done on behalf of the citizens by an or- 
ganization called “government.” 

But the organization is an agent. It is a hireling. 
Taxes are paid for its support. And the people reserve 
the right to change agents at specified intervals. 

Whether it is a city charter or a state constitution or a 
Federal Constitution, somewhere in writing, it is set forth 
what are the duties of the agents. That's the contract. 
The limits of official action are therein described. 


CHECKS AND But suppose the police chief or 

the mayor decides to go beyond 
BALANCES AS the contract and do things not 
SAFEGUARDS 


specified in the charter. ‘Why, 

he just can’t do it,” you exclaim.— 
“That would be usurpation, tyranny—we’'d throw him out 
of office at the next election.” 

But suppose, again, that the next election is two or three 
years off? Yet, overnight, the police chief or the mayor 
or some official in the city government decided to have 
workmen wreck your home for a new street without giv- 
ing you a chance to protest. Or, suppose the mayor began 
to impose new taxes without even asking the board of 
aldermen to pass on it? The damage would be done in- 
stantly. You would have no immediate redress unless 
there were courts—unless somewhere in the charter was 
a limitation on the rights of the mayor so you could go to 
court and get an order restraining the mayor from doing 
an illegal thing. 

So it is with the State; and so it is with the Federal 
Government. Our forefathers set up a system of checks 
and balances in government. They established a judicial 
system. Against abuses by the legislative body—whether 
it happened to be by the Congress or by the state legisla- 
ture or by the board of aldermen—somebody was given 
the task of interpreting the contract between the people 
and their government. 
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By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Today, the air is filled with strange words disputing the 
simple truths aforementioned. College professors and even 
elected representatives are saying that our forefathers did 
no such thing, that nowhere in the Constitution, for in- 
stance, is it written that the Supreme Court shall pass on 
acts of Congress and declare them invalid. Nor incidentally 
is there anything in the Constitution which forbids the 
Supreme Court to do it; nor is there anything which dele- 
gates the job to the Congress or to the President. 

When it is cited that Chief Justice John Marshall in 
1803 declared that the Supreme Court had supreme judi- 
cial power, the answer given is that the Court’s opinion, 
in that famous Marbury vs. Madison case was only an 
“inference” and that the Supreme Court’s assumed power 
to declare an act of Congress invalid was merely “implied” 
from the words of the Constitution. 


Now it is not a long step from 
JUDICIAL POWER telling the people that their whole 
OF REVIEW IS constitutional law and practice of 
FIRMLY BASED 


more than nearly a century and a 

half hangs on the slender thread 
of the word “inference” and telling them that the “will 
of the people” is better accomplished by letting members 
of Congress make the laws, and sit in judgment them- 
selves on the validity of those laws. 

But there’s one thing every layman in America under- 
stands. It is that one party to a contract does not have 
the privilege of interpreting it whichever way he pleases 
when a dispute arises. To pass judgment on your own 
acts is not conducive to confidence on the part of the other 
party to the contract. 

So the founders of the Republic, provided a Supreme 
Court and they vested in it “the judicial power.” They 
went further and said that the Constitution was the “su- 
preme law of the land” and that so were all laws made 
“in pursuance thereof.” The words just quoted are taken 
exactly from the Constitution itself. 

Now, if a law isn’t in pursuance of the Constitution, it 
isn’t a valid act whether duly passed by the legislative 
branch of the Government or administered faithfully by 
the executive who helped to make it law by his signature. 

But who was to say whether or not the laws were made 
“in pursuance thereof?” Who was to say whether the 
Constitution was supreme or whether a law of Congress 
could violate it? If there had been any intention to let 
Congress by a majority vote act as a supreme tribunal, 
there would have been no need for the setting up a Su- 
preme Court or the mention of “judicial power.” 

For many years prior to the writing of our Constitu- 
tion, it was the custom of the people to appeal to the 
courts against abusive acts by colonial legislatures. This 
procedure had been ingrained in our whole system when 
the Constitution came into force. 


FLANK ATTACK All this, you may remark, is 


fairly obvious. Who dares dis- 


BEING MADE TO pute it at this late day? Weil, it 
CURB COURTS ought not really be a matter of 


controversy. Mr. Justice Harlan 
F, Stone in a speech before the American Bar Association 
in 1928 said that the right of the Supreme Court to declare 
acts of Congress invalid was “no longer debatable.”’: 

Then, why is it being brought up? Because the per- 
sons who want to break down that custom or practice 
realize they cannot do so without undermining the peo- 
ple’s confidence in the Supreme Court, without going 
back to “inferences” and “implications” and attempting 
to prove that the two Houses of Congress can really do 
about as they please. 

Being unable, however, to make a direct attack on the 
right of the Supreme Court to declare acts of Congress 
unconstitutional, the fight has proceeded along the flank. 
Some way, it is asserted, must be found to “curb” the 
powers of the Supreme Court, to restrict its judicial power, 
to require it to vote unanimously, to give one judge who 
dissents the power to prevent any act of Congress from 
being declared invalid. This would bestow on a minority 
—one-ninth of the Court—more power than the judgment 
of all the other eight justices. 

Or, it is proposed, to take away from the lower federal 
courts the right to pass on Constitutional questions at all. 
This would tend to pile up the work of the Supreme Court 
itself or it would make difficult the testing of a law’s valid- 
ity. But, inanyevent, it would open the way to the claim that 
the Supreme Court is overworked and needs more judges. 
Then political judges whose preconceived views were well 
known could be appointed to the bench and in that way, it 
is assumed the Congress would have co-conspirators in 
enabling the legislative body to become supreme. 

But what harm is there, it will be inquired, if the legis- 
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lative body is “supreme?” In recent months we have 
seen the legislative body bow to the will of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive. By the use of patronage for the friends of con- 
gressmen, appointments to office and by the promises of 
money to be spent in their districts which theoretically 
makes the Congressmen solid with the folks who are to 
receive the money—the Presidency becomes more power- 
ful than the legislative body. 

When the Executive in the White House in effect con- 
trols the legislative branch of the Government and when 
the two branches of Government together control the only 
institution set up as a check on them both, then we have 
the seeds of dictatorship. 

Now it matters little whether you think Mr. Roosevelt 
himself would ever wield the powers of dictatorship. You 
may have absolute confidence in his sense of restraint. 
But the United States of America will have many, many 
Presidents long after Mr. Roosevelt departs from the offi- 
cial scene. Whatever precedent is set up now, whatever 
changes we make in our form of Government by acquies- 
cence in a usurpation of power today, lasts ever afterward. 
What can be done once, can be done again. 


BASIC LAW |S It was precisely to prevent 

changes through the ‘“emer- 
SUBJECT TO gency” excuse that the Constitu- 
AMENDMENT 


tion was written. It was a con- 
powers. 


tract of principles, a grant of 

It was not written for one age more than an- 

other. It was the best contract that could be written at 

the time to govern the relations of the people and their 

agents so far as could be foreseen. But the men who 

wrote it thought changes might some day be needed, so 

they specified just how the Constitution could be changed. 
And it has been amended exactly twenty-one times. 

But how was it to be amended? By mere act of Con- 
gress? Our forefathers knew that a majority vote in 
Congress didn’t necessarily represent the “will of the peo- 
ple.” Self-government is the art of making it possible 
for the minority and the majority of the people to live 
alongside one another. Unless the laws are fairly ad- 
ministered, indeed, fairly written, a rebellious public sen- 
timent is built up. Minorities stand the strain just so far 
and then they resort to revolution. That has been the 
history of government experience throughout the world 
in all climates and in all environments. 

The framers of the Constitution thought that the prin- 
ciples written in the Constitution were just, that they 
would preserve individual rights and make life livable. 
But if a change in any principle was to be effected, the 
founders of the Republic wanted to make sure that the 
vote for a change was substantial and all-persuasive. 

First, they provided, therefore, that a majority of Con- 
gress isn’t enough to express the “will of the people.” It 
had to be two-thirds of both Houses. Certainly, if a 
change commanded two-thirds of the two Houses of Con- 
gress, it would necessarily have back of it a real public sen- 
timent. Rarely does any one political party command two- 
thirds in both Houses. So apparently a change would have 
to be supported by considerable strength in both parties. 


THE PEOPLE os even this was not enough. 

e people themselves were to 
SHOULD VOTE havea chance to vote on it. Two 
ON CHANGES 


ways were specified—either the 

State legislatures could ratify or 
else conventions could be held in each State to which dele- 
gates would be elected by a referendum vote especially 
arranged to pass on the one issue at stake. 

This latter method has only lately been used. It prob- 
ably will be used many times in the future because it in- 
sures a way to amend the Constitution wholly detached 
from other issues or personalities that ordinarily enter into 
a campaign wherein members of legislatures are elected. 

But even if a majority of the States of the union ratify, 
this isn’t enough. The founders were cautious. They in- 
sisted on ratification by three-fourths of the States. 

When an amendment can be passed by two-thirds of 
both Houses of Congress and ratified by the people of 
three-fourths of the States, it comes nearer being the “will 
of the people” than through any other method devised by 
human minds. 

But isn’t that a long drawn out process? Isn’t that a 
cumbersome way? Isn’t it calculated to prevent changes? 
On the contrary, it took only nine months to repeal the 
Eighteenth Amendment and substitute the Twenty-first— 
nine months after Congress by two-thirds vote had acted. 
It took about eleven months for the so-called Lame Duck 
Amendment, the Twentieth Amendment to be put in the 


Constitution. 
(To be Continued Next Week.) 
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